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Fortieth Annual Report 


At the Annual Meeting the Society accepted with regret the 
resignation of the Librarian, Dr. Carruthers. He had held the 
post since 1944, and given skill and much work to the re-arrange- 
ment and cataloguing, both before and after the disaster. The 
Council has not yet been able to appoint a successor. 


With ‘the help of the Colebrooke Association, the Archivist 
arranged the unveiling by Dr. Carruthers on October 17th, of a 
memorial tablet of the former Islington Church. The custody of 
the tablet was accepted by the Mayor of Islington. 


The former organ-chamber at Marylebone has been made into 
a strong room with a fire and thief proof door, adding 86 sq. ft. 
to the space available. A legacy of £100 from Miss M. E. 


Michael, last of a famous Highbury Presbyterian family made this 
possible. 


Although during the year many congregations sent in disused 
archives, the objects of the Assembly Instructions (Minutes 1951, 
p.359) are not being entirely fulfilled. Captismal Registers needed 
for proof of age by people resident in the Dominions and the 
United States are often missing. These Registers should be 
numbered, gaps recorded and, if possible, accounted for. Each 
new Register should record its sequence from its predecessor. 


The Hon. Treasurer reports a list of 130 Ordinary, 185 Con- 
gregational and 34 Life members, a net decrease of 6. The 
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Society would greatly welcome an addition of members, both of 
individuals and of congregations. 


The Society’s work depends upon the devoted toil of volunteer 
workers under the guidance of the Archivist. The conditions in 
which they have to work leave very much to be desired. Dona- 
tions of glass bookcases would be welcomed; for special books 
and records ought not to be on open shelves in such surroundings. 


Out of the interest on the Peddie Legacy the Council is offering 
a prize of £5 to young people on a subject connected with English 
Presbyterian History; it hopes in this way to increase the number 
of those who will be supporters of the work in future. 


The Annual Lecture was given by that distinguished historian 
Prof. Norman Sykes, and was highly appreciated ; his subject was 
“Archbishop Wake and the Union of the Churches”. 


The Society congratulated its sister Society, the Department 
of History of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. upon its 
centenary. 


The Council requests the renewal of the Assembly’s grants of 
£50 and the sum required for rent. 


S. W. Seen President 
J. F. Marguts, Hon. Secretary. 


Members of the Council 1952-3 


President—Dr. S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D 


Vice-Presidents—Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M B.E., M.A., D.D. 
a is Haceeeens F. J. Smithen, M A., B.D. 
. Robson, Esq. 


Treasurer—Mrs. W. D. Morrison, 25 Rowsley Avenue, Hendon, N W.4. 
Secretary—Rev. J. F. Marquis, B.A., 85 Woodland Rise, N.10 


Archivist, Curator and Editor of the “Journal’”—Miss L. W. Kelley, MA., 22 Peel 
Street, W.8. 


Council—Rev. T. H. D. Edwards, MA., Rev. E. F. Jones, Rev. F. C. Gigver, B.A., 
Dr. W. J. Martin, B.A., B.Sc., Ph.D, Rev. G. E. Shearer, M.A.. ¥, G. 
Healey, M.A,, Rev. K. D. Keay, M,A.. Rev B. M. Pratt, wan pe -officio, 
Messrs. W. H. Buchanan, J. T. Darling; D. R. Halson, E: Q King, R. S. 
McMinn, A. W. Mudge, B A., J. M. Ross, M.A. 
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The Ecumenical Principles of 
Archbishop Wake 


by Professor Norman Sykes, M.A., B.D. 


A Summary of the Twenty-fifth Annual Lecture delivered 
in Marylebone Church Hall on Tuesday 21st October, 1952. 


It was singularly fortunate for the eirenic churchmen of his 
century that William Wake was nominated to succeed Thomas 
Tenison in the primacy of all England in December 1716, for he 
was a firm friend and indefiatigable champion of the ecumenical 
movement of his age. Indeed his accession to Canterbury was 
hailed with enthusiasm by a host of correspondents throughout 
Europe, with whom he renewed or initiated correspondence con- 
cerning the practicability of ecclesiastical union. His own interest 
in reunion had been kindled by his youthful experiences in Paris 
as chaplain to the British ambassador, Lord Preston, from 1683-5; 
where he used his time to such good advantage as to cultivate 
acquaintance with some of the Gallican theologians of the Sor- 
bonne, and to familiarise himself with the standpoints of the 
principal Protestant Churches represented in the French capital. 
Between his return to England in 1685 and his assumption of the 
primacy in 1716 almost a generation of foreign war had inter- 
vened ; and in 1716 he set to work with avidity to restore broken 
correspondence and to begin new efforts towards the desired goal. 
In the course of the next decade he maintained long and learned 
correspondence in Latin with the chief leaders of European Protest- 
antism and with some French divines of the Sorbonne, in which 
the principles of union were fully debated. The details of his 
correspondence are too many to be included in this brief sketch; 
where it must suffice to give an outline of the chief points: upon 
which his endeavours turned, and to indicate the difficulties in the 
way of success. 

From the outset his first principle was that of distinguishing 
between fundamentals and non-fundamentals in matters of faith 
no less than of rites and ceremonies. 

“In the meantime”, he observed to his Gallican friends, Dr. L. E. 
Du Pin and Dr. Piers Girardin, “so far are they right to distinguish 
matters of doctrine from matters of order and discipline; in which 
last national churches may vary without breaking the unity of the 
catholic church. But then they should in points of doctrine too, dis- 
tinguish fundamentals, in which all ought to agree, from others of 
lesser moment, in which error or difference may be tolerated. And 
I am much mistaken if they must not at the last, come to the Creeds 


of the first four General Councils, if ever they mean to restore peace 
to the Church”, 
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From this basis he never strayed ; but insisted throughout, alike 
to Roman Catholic correspondents and to foreign Protestants, 
that a wide latitude of opinion on secondary issues must be allowed, 
and amongst such secondary points he included, for example, the 
. doctrines of the Eucharist, predestination and election. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that to him/ unity did not imply uni- 
formity. 

“I make no doubt that a plan might be framed to bring the Gallican 
church to such a state that we might each hold a true catholic unity 
and communion with one another, and yet each continue in many 
things to differ, as we the Protestant churches do; nay, as both among 
them and us many learned men do differ in several very considerable 
points from each other. To frame a common confession of faith, or 
liturgy, or discipline for both churches is a project never to be ac- 
complished. But to settle each so that the other shall declare it to 
be a sound part of the catholic church and communicate with one 
another as such—this may easily be done without much difficulty”. 

Accordingly he sent to his friends of the Sorbonne, the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer, the Ordinal and the XX XIX Articles 
of Religion. In regard to the first, he was ready to meet their 
susceptibilities, as later he was in respect also of the Lutherans, 
by consenting to omit the Black Rubric; in regard to the Ordinal, 
he wrote long and learned letters to insist on the unbroken main- 
tenance by the Church of England of its episcopal succession and 
on the validity of its consecrations; and he commended the 
Articles of Religion to their study. In reply the doctors of the 
Sorbonne approved six points, submitted to them by Dr. Girardin 
as a basis of agreement and union between the two Churches, first 
that in adiaphora, differences of usage should constitute no barrier 
to union but should be allowed; secondly, that worship could be 
offered to God without the use of images; thirdly, that the invo- 
cation of the saints was not essential to Christian prayer, but that 
every Christian should be free to pray directly and immediately 
to God; fourthly, that the communion of the laity in both kinds 
should be permitted ; fifthly, that the authority of the bishops pro- 
ceeded from God alone, but that subordination within the epis- 
copate was allowable; and sixthly, that the eucharist could be 
celebrated without elevation. Wake was so pleased with this pro- 
gramme that he held the way to be open for further steps to effect 
an actual union : 

“to agree to own each other as true brethren and members of the 
catholic Christian church; to agree to communicate in everything 
with one another ; which on their side is very easy, there being nothing 
in our Offices in any degree contrary to their own principles; and 
would they purge out of theirs what is contrary to ours, we might 
join in the public services with them; and yet leave one another in 
the free liberty of believing transubstantiation or not; so long as 
we do not require anything to be done by either in pursuance of that 
opinion. The Lutherans do this very thing. Many of them com- 
municate not only in prayers, but in the communion with us; and we 
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never enquire whether they believe consubstantiation, or even pay 
any worship to Christ as present with the elements, so long as their 
outward actions are the same with our own, and they give no offence 
to any with their opinions”. 


There: remained of course the problem of the papacy; and 
here Wake was eager that the Gallican Church should throw off 
the papal yoke, as his own Church had done, and should establish 
itself, as an autonomous national Church, leaving the question of 
recognition of a primacy of honour to Rome for future determin- 
ation by a general council. His aim was defined as: 

‘to convince them of the necessity of embracing the present oppor- 
tunity of breaking off from the pope, and going one step farther 
than they have yet done in their opinion of his authority, so as to 
leave him only a primacy of place and honour, and that merely by 
ecclesiastical authority, as he was once bishop of the imperial city”. 

This was a strong demand to make even of divines bred in the 
tradition of the Gallican liberties; but Wake would have nothing 
of the papal headship divine jure, but only of a primacy of honour 
and that by ecclesiastical authority. In reply Du Pin and Girardin 
took up a position of minimising the authority of the papacy over 
the Gallican Church in actual practice ; whilst in theory the former 
proferred a definition of the papal primacy which made it little 
more than that of primus inter pares. He affirmed that Rome 
held the first place (Primum locum tenere) amongst bishops; but 
that this did not imply any superior grade (superior gradus). The 
Pope was simply inter episcopos primus. There was some justi- 
fication for the mordancy of Wake’s comment in a private letter 
to the English chaplain in Paris concerning this statement : 

“As to the pope’s authority, I take the difference to be only this: 
that we may all agree, without troubling ourselves with the reason, 
to allow him a primacy of order in the episcopal college. They would 
have it thought necessary to hold communion with him, and allow him 
a little canonical authority over them, as long as he will leave them 
to prescribe the bounds of it. We say fairly, we know of no author- 
ity he has in our realm”. 

Perhaps the most striking answer from the side of Du Pin was 
his admission that : 

“an union between the English and French bishops and clergy may 
be completed, or at least advanced, without consulting the Roman 
Pontiff, who may be informed of the union as soon as it is accom- 
plished, and may be desired to consent to it; that, if he consents to it, 
the affair will then be finished; and that, even withont his consent, the 
union shall be valid; that, in case he attempts to terrify by his threats, 
it will then be expedient to appeal to a general council”. 

This was strong meat even from a Gallican theologian ; and the 
success of such a bold venture would depend on the support of 
the civil power. Accordingly it is not surprising that the corres- 
pondence of Wake and the Gallican theologians was necessarily 
inconclusive and indeterminate. The stage of anything approach- 
ing formal negotiation was never reached. For the doctors of the 
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Sorbonne were a dissident and unrepresentative minority of their 
Church, exacerbated by the attitude of Rome in the bull Unigeni- 
tus and its consequences, but unsure of the support even of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, and with little hope of effective 
backing from the Regent Orleans. Consequently nothing came of 
the friendly interchange of letters. Moreover Wake was not writ- 
ing on behalf of, nor even with the cognisance of his fellow- 
bishops of the Church of England. But the episode has an 
interest as shewing the points of agreement and conciliation which 
could be discussed between learned and moderate Churchmen on 
both sides of the channel. 

In his correspondence with foreign Protestants, Wake had 
the advantage of a firmer starting point in the traditional friendly 
relations of the Church of England with the Continental Churches, 
both Lutheran and Reformed. His reputation as a friend of 
-ecclesiastical union was so well-known that his elevation to the 
primacy was heralded by an extensive interchange of ecclesiastical 
compliments and courtesies, from which he developed at the outset 
the principles of his projects. To Jean Le Clerc of Amsterdam he 
expressed his fervent wish that the foreign Reformed Churches 
would restore episcopacy in their constitution, and meantime 
(echoing not only the sentiment but the very words of Lancelot 
Andrewes) declared that he was not of such iron breast as to deny 
the validity of their ministries and sacraments because of their 
lack of bishops. To the Antistes of Zurich, Peter Zeller, he em- 
phasised his desire for the restoration of bishops in the Swiss 
Reformed Churches, and his authorisation of intercommunion be- 
tween members of those Churches sojourning in England, and 
Anglicans resident in Switzerland. Similarly to the Church at 
Basle, he affirmed the unity of the Church of England and that of 
Basle in the fundamentals of faith, and his conviction that diver- 
gencies upon secondary points did not involve breach of commun- 
ion; in support of which he appealed to current practice in regard 
to intercommunion as known to both parties; and particularly to 
the circumstance of the ruling sovereigns in England, who had 
become Anglican communicants here without renouncing their 
Lutheran churchmanship in their Electorate. 

Nor was Wake averse from the practical responsibilities of his 
counsel. If the Church of England advocated the restoration of 
episcopacy in the foreign Reformed Churches, it must enable this 
to be realised. Accordingly he suggested to Dr. J. F. Osterwald 
of Neuchatel that the services of Anglican bishops and presbyters 
might be a means of securing episcopal ordination for future min- 
isters of that Church. To one of the foreign Churches, indeed, 
the Moravian Unitas Fratrum, he was unable to make more cordial 
advances, and to Daniel Ernst Jablonski of Berlin he wrote a letter 
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of emphatic recognition of the episcopal succession of that Church ; 
and in view of the Hanoverian succession in England and the con- 
tinued influence of Jablonski with the King of Prussia, it seemed 
as if ecclesiastical and political circumstances combined to point 
the way to formal negotiations for union of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches under the aegis of the Church of England. 

But the eirenical. labours of Wake, in his extensive and pro- 
tracted correspondence with foreign Protestants, likewise failed 
of practical effect. In great part this was due to the outbreak in 
the leading Swiss Reformed Churches of an acute and prolonged 
controversy concerning the subscription required of ministers to 
the Formula Consensus; and the repercussions of this acrimony 
on other Reformed Churches of the continent, and on their rela- 
tions with the Churches of the Augsburg Confession. Into the 
details of these theological disputes it is not germane to the present 
theme to enter; save to observe that to the rigid theologians alike 
of Reformed and Lutheran Churches, differences on the points of 
predestination, election, and grace were of too great importance 
to be swept aside in obedience to Wake’s principle of the toleration 
of divergence of opinion in non-essentials. In a series of lengthy 
Latin letters, the Archbishop iterated to all parties in the dispute 
not only his personal conviction but also the historic Anglican 
tradition of comprehensiveness ; that is, of the official allowance of 
a wide variety of opinion on matters not fundamental to faith or 
essential to salvation. 

“The moderation of the Church of England in this respect has 
been very exemplary ; ; and we have felt the good effect of it in that 
peace we enjoy among our ministers, notwithstanding their known 
difference of opinion in many considerable articles of Christian 
doctrine. The XXXIX Articles .. . have been subscribed more than 
once in our public synods indifferently, by bishops and clergy of differ- 
ent persuasions. We have left everyone to interpret them in his own 
sense; and they are indeed so generally framed that they may, without 
an equivocation, have more senses than one fairly put upon them”. 


But though these learned historical expositions served to set 
forth the Anglican theory and practice, they were less successful 
in composing the problems at, issue in the Swiss Churches, or be- 
tween the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions; and there can be 
no doubt that these controversies were a grave hindrance to the 
Archbishop’s hopes and schemes for corporate Protestant unity. 
Nor were political difficulties lacking, or without their own share 
of responsibility, for the paucity of practical results of such an 
intense ecumenical correspondence. The long correspondence of 
Wake and Jablonski is full of examples and reminders of the in- 
tractable nature of political problems. The fair prospects which 
seemed to have been presented by the Hanoverian succession in 
England faded into the prosaic reality of inertia and decline. 
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At the outset Frederick William I. of Prussia commanded 
Jablonski once again to set down his proposals for the union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in his dominions. In reply 
Jablonski re-affirmed his conviction that the two Churches were 
not divided by any points of fundamental belief, that differences 
in lesser matters were tolerable, and that ceremonies should be 
regulated in accordance with Christian antiquity and mutual edific- 
ation. He urged the King of Prussia to take the initiative in 
approaching the King of Great Britain with the proposal to ap- 
point a small committee of moderate theologians to draft a scheme 
of union; and he reiterated his desire that the Church of England 
should enter into the negotiation as mediator. At this juncture 
the presence in Berlin as British énvoy extraordinary of Mr. 
Charles Whitworth seemed particularly propitious, for both Wake 
and Jablonski had the highest opinion of his zeal and ability for 
the task. Leibniz and Molanus were drawn into the project ; and 
when in the autumn of 1716 Frederick William I. gave to Jablonski 
a letter of credit to George I., then visiting Hanover, the train 
seemed set for a promising outcome. In London, Wake in turn 
pressed the matter with the Hanoverian counsellors of George L., 
especially Bernsdorf, and conferred with the Prussian minister, 
Bonet. 


But soon political obstacles multiplied. The temporal rivalries 
between the two German electorates of Brandenburg and Bruns- 
wick introduced a new element of complication into the ecclesiast- 
ical problems. George I. was guided in all German matters by 
his Hanoverian coterie of advisers, who regarded the question from 
the standpoint of their secular jealousies of Prussia. Moreover 
the two sovereigns were inspired by motives of personal rivalry. 
Even in practical matters the conducting of delicate negotiation in 
three places, London, Berlin, and Hanover, was a sufficient com- 
plication in itself; and in the background of German affairs stood 
the Corpus Evangelicorum at Ratisbon where the jealousies of 
thirty-nine sovereign states had to be composed before a common 
policy could be achieved. Moreover, when the statesmen seemed 
on the point of action, the’suspicions and opposition of the rigid 
theologians had to be overcome; and between these two stools the 
hopes of the leaders, Wake and Jablonski, fell finally. It has to 
be admitted that the greater part of the responsibility for the fail- 
ure lay with the Hanoverian entourage of George I.; and the 
Prussian King justly tired of the tedium and protraction of the 
negotiation. Thus the hope of Protestant union within the terri- 
tories of the King of Prussia, and the participation of the Church 
of England as a first step towards the restoration of episcopacy 
to the foreign Protestants, faded. 
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In face of these setbacks, Wake could achieve little of a pract- 
ical character. He encouraged both theological students and pres- 
byters of the Protestant Churches of the continent to visit the 
English universities for the furtherance of their studies, and 
wherever possible, to receive Anglican episcopal ordination before 
returning to the public ministry of their own Church. He warm- 
ly counselled this step both to ministers intending to serve the con- 
gregations of foreign Protestants settled in England, and to stud- 
ents whose ultimate objective was to serve in the ministry of their 
home Churches. But this handful of swallows could not make a 
summer; and though productive of closer personal relations, did 
not affect the wider problem of ecclesiastical union. 


Nor were the official replies of the several Swiss Churches to 
Wake’s overtures concerning the restoration of episcopacy such 
as to support high hopes. They were complimentary and cordial 
in tone, but shewed no readiness to undertake so bold a venture. 
They praised the episcopate of the Church of England and assured 
its primate that they would not quarrel about forms and names 
of ministry ; but they evinced no intention of taking practical steps 
to restore episcopacy amongst their own Churches. Accordingly, 
Wake fell back upon the suggestion of an agreed confession of 
faith and liturgy, as a means of inducing both a sense of common 
purpose and of fostering a conviction of practical unity. 


“We shall never become a compact body, nor make any great figure 
in the world, while we continue a disjointed people, and have every- 
one his separate confession and form of worship; so I could wish that 
there might be an agreement in some common form of both; which 
would make us all appear one reformed Church in the several coun- 
tries in which we are dispersed”. 


But even the liberal Genevan theologian and warm friend of 
union, Professor Jean Alphonse Turrettini, poured cold water on 
this project ; pointing out that in nothing was ecclesiastical opinion 
more tenacious and conservative than in liturgies ; and illustrating 
his argument by pointed reference to the Scottish Prayer Book of 
1637. Similarly with regard to theological confessions, it would 
be impossible to construct a new form on which alt would agree, 
and it must be sufficient if the various Churches could be content 
to accept each other as orthodox in fundamentals and to agree to 
differ in non-essentials. 


(Professor Sykes has very kindly supplied this summary of his Lecture, 


which being part of a work in the course of publication could not be printed 
in full here. Ed.) 
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“Regent Square’’ 
The Cathedral of English Presbyterianism 


H. V. Molesworth Roberts, (Wallington, Surrey) 


This pre-Victorian Gothic Revival church has attracted great 
attention among architects, and, though the bombing has destroyed 
much of it, what remains is still striking and of great interest. 
This article describes it and its origin historically and the building 
and its surroundings, in approximately chronological order. 


LOCATION. The best way of reaching it is from Euston 
Road (St. Pancras Station bus stop) down Judd Street, and turn- 
ing left. It is in both the Anglican parish and the metropolitan 
borough of St. Pancras, and is perhaps not too far north to be 
properly regarded, as it sometimes is, as in Bloomsbury.! Al- 
though it is at the south-west corner of the Square that gives it 
its name,” only a few feet so abut and the rest fronts to the street 
continuing the south side of the square westward; this is presum- 
ably Tavistock Place’ (formerly Compton Street), though no name- 
plates now show where that starts. The church is not in rarsaeceias 
Street, the eastern continuation, as sometimes stated.* 


1. THE CONGREGATION of Scotch Presbyterians was 
formed in 1818, the Rev. James Boyd being the first minister ; this 
was called the ‘Caledonian Church’. In 1822 the Rev. Edward 


Irving was appointed, and set about building a church on the 
Regent Square site.® 


2. THE ORIGINAL BUILDING. Designs were invited in 
1824, the foundation stone was laid in that year,” and the building 
was opened in 1827.8 The architect was William Tite (1798-1873), 
then a young man; apart from his share in the design of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-East (1817-21),° it appears to have been his first 
work.!0 He subsequently became famous as the architect of the 
Royal Exchange (1842-44), and did an Anglican church at Ger- 
rards Cross in 1859;!! he was awarded the Royal Gold Medal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1856 and was twice 
President of that body (a rare honour), from 1861-63 and from 
1867-70 ;!2 he was knighted in 1869.15 


The DESIGN is of some note for: its time—that of George 
IV. The north front to the Square, theoretically the west front, 
is well known in the architectural world as having been based on 
the west front of York Minster, an interesting idea if much critic- 
ised; Summerson speaks of its “comical ‘York Minster’ frontis- 
piece”. 14 It is worth while, as an intellectual exercise, comparing 


NEW NATIONAL SCOTCH CHURCH. 
LONDON. 1824. 


William Tite, Architect Delt James Basire, Sculptor 
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it with its prototype: it follows that fairly closely except for 
simplified aisle ends. In date, the lower part of the York front 
was 1291-1338, probably by Master Simon, but the towers proper 
were not added till 1432-72, by Thomas Pak;!5 thus there are 
five and nearly four centuries (respectively) between them. 

DIMENSIONS. The church towers are 105 ft. high to the 
top of the pinnacles,!** and are thus over half the height of the 
Minister’s west front of 201 or 202 ft.;!° the front, therefore, is 
not so certainly “on a scale which” (as Dr. Pevsner thinks) 
“makes a comparison between the two slightly ridiculous”.!” In 
fact, the front is of lofty proportions and has much dignity,'® 
especially as seen from the N.E. or from a distance;!? the un- 
expected glimpse of the yellowish towers one gets coming down 
Judd Street, across the coach-station, and first reflected in a shop- 
window on one’s right, is striking. The twin towers are even said 
to have been taken for Westminster Abbey as seen from Hamp- 
stead Heath,2° 34 miles away. The period of design has been 
called ‘decorated Gothic’,?! but ‘Perpendicular’? is a better des- 
cription, tallying with that of the upper part of its prototype. The 
tracery of the north window was remarkably good for its time; it 
had six lights against York’s eight and the mullions were well 
‘subordinated’, i.e. recessed to fit into each other; the tower win- 
dows have the same three lights as the original. Across the top 
of the middle front are incised the words ‘Ecclesia Scotica’ in 
‘Lombardic’ (late mediaeval) letters. Inside, the vestibule has 
excellent plaster fan vaulting. Internally the north front had-a 
large room between the towers. 

The REMAINDER of the church, though meaner in material, 
has very lofty two-light windows, with tracery (curiously) of 
early French Gothic type, deeply recessed internally, and deeply- 
projecting buttresses between them; in the interior (described as 
‘poor’ by Dr. Pevsner) the roof trusses came down on to wall- 
posts and rather fine carved corbels(brackets). The materials 
were Bath Stone for the front and brown stock brick, with stone 
dressings, for the remainder.?% 

FITTINGS. The original pews, round three sides,2* were un- 
comfortable and later replaced (see 4, changes) ; the original pulpit, 
of old ‘Nonconformist’ type skied in the middle, was also re- 
placed (ditto). A dedicatory tablet is said to have existed.25 The 
burial vaults under the church mark a now happily-ceased custom, 
and many memorial stones survive. 

The church thus occupies an important position in the archi- 
tectural design of the period, after the Regency properly so called 
(1810-20) and before Victoria; it is, in particular, an interesting 
example of the ‘Gothic revival’ of ‘the early nineteenth century, 
following the crude attempts of the late eighteenth. James 
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Savage’s St. Luke’s, Chelsea (1820-24)*° had just been built ; Sir 
Charles Barry’s churches had begun in 1822, his St. Peter’s, 
Brighton (1824-28)?? was roughly contemporary with our subject, 
and T. L. Donaldson’s Holy Trinity, Brompton (behind the 
Oratory) (1827-29)?8 and two by Lewis Vulliamy (1827-28, 1831- 
32)? carried on the tradition ; it was not till 1836 that ‘Gothic’ (or 
rather, Tudor Gothic) became established for larger buildings in 
3arry’s Houses of Parliament designs. 

3. The IMMEDIATE SURROUNDINGS, in this peaceful 
backwater, are worth a little study. Regent Square itself*° was 
laid out shortly before 1822 or 1824, the date of the earliest build- 
ing (St. Peter’s).2! The houses were built in 1829; one on the 
north side, Nos. 18-26 on the west, and Nos. 1-8 and 11-17 on 
the south, survive*? (recently re-numbered) ; they are quiet stock- 
brick and plaster fronts with shallow basement areas; three 
others adjoined the church on its west side, between it and Wake- 
field Street as shown in an old photograph *° and their presence 
was one reason for the loftiness of the front ;5* they were acquired 
in 1937 by the Presbyterian Church of England for its new offices ; 
the cottages on Wakefield Street itself were purchased 18985 for 
the erection of the present Wakefield Street Halls. 

The Presbyterians’ nearest Christian neighbour, St. Peter, 
Regent Square (or ‘Regent Square Church’’*), at the south end 
of the east side of the Square, is in style totally different, and yet 
groups well with it; this, too, has a ‘front’ attached to a plainer 
‘body’. It was built about the same time as its Scotch companion, 
1822-2637 or 1824-2638 and consecrated 1826,59 a year earlier; it 
is another example notable for its period, for the architects of this 
building were pioneers in its ‘Greek revival’ style, Wm. and Hy. 
Wm. Inwood, more famous as designers of the slightly earlier St. 
Pancras, in Euston Road (1819-22).4° The portico of Greek 
Ionic columns is very dignified; this building also has sustained 
war damage, chiefly to its nave. For the Lecture Halls and Pres- 
byterian Church House see under 4 and 6. 

4. CHANGES, ECCLESIASTICAL anp STRUCTURAL. 
The Rev. Edward Irving (1792-1834), the minister (as we have 
seen) at the time of the rebuilding, was removed (1832)*! and ex- 
communicated (1833) for heresy*?; miscalled the ‘Irvingites’ pro- 
perly styled the ‘Catholic Apostolic Church’ ;*3 its cathedral in 

3yng Place (c. 1853) is a well known ‘Gothic’ building. 

Since the opening, the Regent Square congregation had been 
called the ‘National Scotch Church’,** hence the inscribed words. 
The appearance of the interior has been depicted.*5 In 1859, how- 
ever, the property was sold,*® and after alterations in 1860 the 
building was re-opened in that year‘? for a congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church in England,** and so it remains; but the in- 
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scription, and often the name*? remain. The alterations of 1860, 
which included improvement of the pewing, were made by John 
Gibson*® another noted architect, who had designed the Blooms- 
bury Central (Baptist) Church (1847) and later did the National 
Provincial Bank headquarters in Bishopsgate (1865- ) and the 
S.P.C.K. building, Northumberland Avenue, (1876).5% After 
1869 a south window, with ‘late geometrical’ tracery,>! was opened 
in the end wall, and in 1889 the old-fashioned canopied pulpit at 
the south end was replaced by a platform.5? Two galleries were 
inserted at the north end, The state of the church in 1898 was 
described by another architect, Thomas ‘.rnold.*? 

5. RESTORATION. At the present building’s centenary,>** 
a careful repair of the whole church took place (1927-28) at the 
hands of another noted architect—a specialist in what he calls 
‘conservation’-—Mr. William Harvey ;5* he is the author of The 
Preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedral.and other famous buildings 
(1925), Modern building practice (1925), and structural surveys 
of the Churches of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem and the Nativ- 
ity, Bethlehem (1935) ; John H. Harvey, author of Gothic England, 
The Gothic World, and other similar works, is his son. A set of 
annotated progress photographs exists. Washing down of the 
north front with water, and patching and part renewal of the stone- 
work—hence the white effect, reinforcement of the towers, build- 
ing of some buttresses, and structural work on the ceiling, made 
the building safe for many years. In 1933 the well-lettered 
notice-boards were placed on the north front. 

6. OTHER AND ADJACENT CHURCH BUILDINGS. 
The group of church and lecture halls south-west and south of the 
church, abutting on Wakefield Street, was built at various times— 
1860 onward.*> The offices of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land known as ‘Presbyterian Church House’ adjoined the church 
on the west, replacing the old houses (ante, under 3) ; they definite- 
ly fronted to Tavistock Place, in which they formed Nos. 86 to 
90,57 though they were at the corner of Wakefield Street and the 
entrance was in the latter.5® The building was designed by yet 
another eminent architect Mr. O. Maxwell Ayrton, who has also 
done Presbyterian churches and other types of buildings; he was 
the joint author of Wrought iron and its decorative use (1929). 
(Incidentally, he also did the corner block of the Royal Free 
School of Medicine—1951.) 

7. WAR DAMAGE. The church was seriously damaged in 
February 1945,59 and although this was described as ‘severe’ the 
north front (apart from tracery) is intact, the vestibule vaulting 
appears so, and the nave walls more or less standing up to roof 
level; some of the corbels and wall-posts also survive. Most of 
the glass and many mural tablets of interest are safe. The Church 
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House was also bombed, and was pulled down, being claimed as a 
total loss. The lecture hall, adjoining the south end of the church, 
now serves as church. 

8. THE PRESENT POSITION AND FUTURE. It is 
understood that a decision has not been reached by the church 
authorities as to whether the church shall be rebuilt or not. It 
would not be surprising if there were two legitimate viewpoints, 
one that a new building should cover the whole site of church and 
offices, the other that a well-known and loved place of worship 
should be retained. If he may venture an opinion, it seems to the 
author (not an architect) a pity that no first-aid was done and that 
demolition was started; it seems also that it would be a minor 
tragedy if a work of such soaring proportions and so much in 
advance of (particularly the Free Church work of) its time, in 
which several famous architects have been engaged, were need- 
lessly sacrificed; presumably the walls could be strengthened and 
completed and a temporary roof be added. It is good to learn 
unofficially that certain public authorities are interested in its 
preservation. 


1 Br. 1939 Mar. 17; on fringe, Summerson, Georgian Lond., map p. 23: for defn. of 
‘Bloomsbury’ see Muirhead, Short guide to London, 1947, p. 72. 2 Kelly, P.O. Direc. 
3 ditto ‘Streets’ secn. 4 Summerson, Georgian Lond., pp. 116, 291. 5 s. "wii. Regent 
Square: 80 years of a London congregation, 1898, pt.1. 6 Lond. Survey Commn. and 
L.C.C., St. Pancras, 1952, p. 73. 7 Laying of foundation stone, Hair, Appx. 1. 8 Hair, 
p. 349; L.S.C., &c., p. 73. ‘1824-27’ in Pevsner, London, etc. (Buildings of , England 
series), p. 208, and Muirhead, London and Short guide, is therefore correct; cf. ‘c. 1825’, 
Summerson, p. 291, and ‘c. 1827’, ditto. p. 116; ‘1827’, Eastlake, Gothic revival, p. 374, 
is the completion date; ‘designed 1827-28’, W heatley & Cunningham, London past and 
resent, iii, s.v. ‘Regent’, is wildly out. 9 Private card-index at R.I.B.A. 10 W. W. 
Begley, personally. 11 Card-index. 12 R.I.B.A. Kalendar. 13 Dict. Nat. Biog 14 p. 
116. 15 J H. Harvey, Gothic England, pl. 4; the former, between 1291 & 1345, Harvey, 
Gothic world, p. 93. 15a Kindly supplied by Messrs. Henry Tanner’s office. 16 201 ft 
Bell’s Cathl. series, 1899, p. 50; 202 ft., Muirhead, England, 1950, p. 502; scales 196 ft 
2 in. internally on section in Britton, Cathedral antiquities, hence presumably the 196 ft. 
of Bell (again), p. 157. 17 p. 208. 18 See phot,, Hair, frontisp. 19 L.S.C. & L.C,C., 
pls. 64, 66b. 20 Wheatley & Cunningham. 21 L.S.C & L.C.C., folls. p. 73, 22 Hair. 
rp. 349. 23 Hair; L.S.C & L.C.C., follg. p. 73; PPO P: 116. 24 L.S.C. & 
L.C.C. 25 Personal information. 26 K. Mills, ‘Commissioners’ Churches’, in the 
Builder, 1948 Sept. 3. 27 Private card-index; cf. 1824- 26, Mills. 28 Mills. 29 ditto. 
0 -L3.C 4 Loc. p 72. 31 ditto. 32 L.S.C. & L.C.C., pp. 75-6. 33 Hair, 
frontispiece. *. ag 35 Hair, p. 352. 36 Ww Vheatley & Cunningham 37 L.S.C, 
& LOS. oo 38 Mills, 1948 Aug 27: private card-index; Wheatley & 
Cunningham. 39 tec. & L.C.C. 40 Card-index. 41 L.S.C. & L.C.C., follg. p. 73 
42 Shorter O.E.D, s.v. ‘Irvingite’. 43 ditto. 44 Hair, pt. ii; Wheatley & Cunningham. 
45 Hair, pl. opp. p. 132. 46 Hair, p. 199; he > a survive. 47 Hair, p. 207; not 
‘1843’, as LSC. & L.C.C. 48 Hair, pt. iii; Kelly, P.O. Direc. After 1876 called 
Presbyterian Church ot England—L.W.K. 49 Summerson, p. 291; Pevsner. 50 Hair, 
p. 350. 50a Jnl. yom 1909. 51 Hair, p. 351; photo, Hair, pl. opp. p, 280, 52 Hair, 
p. 351. 53 Hair, A ppx. D. 53a see The Centenary of Regent carers ed. C. ’s. Brough, 
(1927). 54 Agthitects’ Journal 1929 Mar. 13, pp. 415—, article by Werear. 55 Hair, 
352. 56 Builder. see 58. 57 Kelly, P.O. Direc. 58 Illusd. in the Builder, 1939 Mar. 
17, pp. 521-3, with plan, and exterior view of both fronts. 59 L.S.C. & LCL. p. 75. 
The help of Miss L W. Kelley, editor of this Journal, in providing documentary 
sources, and of Mr. A. E. Woodward, then Church Officer, in exploring the building 
is acknowledged. 
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The Elizabethan Elder 
by J. M. Ross, M.A. 


The accession of a new Elizabeth to the throne finds English 
Presbyterians in controversy as to the theory of the eldership: 
do elders and ministers hold fundamentally the same office of 
Presbyter, or are the two offices fundamentally distinct? It may 
be of interest to examine what answers were given to this question, 
in theory and practice, by the earliest English Presbyterians, in 
the reign of the first Elizabeth. 


I. PRE-ELIZABETHAN REFORMERS. 

Perhaps the earliest scheme for radical reform of the organ- 
ization of the Church of England was the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, the work of a Royal Commission in Edward 
VI.’s reign.! This Report does not omit to mention the eldership. 
In chapter 10 of the section on public worship it is proposed that 
after evening prayers the parish minister and the deacon together 
with the elders (seniores) shall first of all consult with the people 
as to the apportionment of the money collected for religious pur- 
poses; and thereafter the minister with a number of elders shall 
hear what offences have been committed in the parish and admin- 
ister the necessary admonitions and if necessary punishments. 
Excommunication is to be pronounced by the bishop only (chap. 
11). In the following two sections on Church Officials nothing 
is said about Elders but much about Churchwardens, whose main 
business seems to be the oversight of the village school and the 
securing of peace and order in time of divine service. 

The anonymous pamphlet The Huntyng of the Romyshe Wolfe 
which appeared in 1554 advocated the appointment of seven elders 
in each parish to choose the pastor and assist in excommunication.” 
But in Mary’s reign most of the leading reformers escaped to the 
continent, and it is easy to see what kind of church polity they 
desired by observing what they set up at Frankfurt and Geneva 
when they had a free hand. 

At Geneva, under John Knox’s leadership, three orders of 
ministry were established— 

(a) A number of ministers, to preach and administer the sacraments, 
(b) elders, to assist the ministers in governing the church, and 
(c) deacons, to care for the poor and the sick.3 
The names of the “Ministers, Seniors, and Deacons, yerely chosen 
and elected within the Englishe Churche and Congregation at 
Geneva, to be the Ministry there” are preserved in the Lore des 
Anglois in the archives of Geneva.* 

At Frankfurt the original Book of Discipline (1554) ‘divided 

the ministry into four orders— 
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(a) The pastor, to preach, administer the sacraments, admonish, and 
announce the decisions of himself and the elders; 

(b) preachers and learned men to assist him in preaching and admin- 
istering the sacraments, and in consultations with the elders, “espec- 
ially in causes of doctrine” ; 

(c) elders, “to be (as it were) censors, overseers of manners and dis- 
orders” ; 

(d) deacons, to care for the poor, visit the sick, and assist in cate- 
chizing the youth. 


A revised Book of Discipline adopted a few years later did not 
differ markedly from the first ;> but makes the ministers two in 
number, omits the preachers, and specifies four deacons and six 
“seniors”, the seniors not to have control over finance. In both 
disciplines all office-bearers are to be elected annually, as at Geneva. 

So far, there is no suggestion that the minister and elder share 
the same office of “presbyter’’; the influence of Calvin was too 
strong, and there was no necessity to justify the details of church 
order out of Scripture. 


II. FROM THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
TO THE “FIRST ADMONITION” (1558-1572). 


When the exiles returned on Queen Elizabeth’s accession, those 
of them who were not satisfied with the degree of reform estab- 
lished under the new Sovereign were concerned principally over 
the matters of ritual and ceremonial, desiring in particular liberty 
not to wear the prescribed vestments and to depart from certain 
requirements in the new prayer-book, such as kneeling at com- 
munion. Questions of church order occupied a secondary place, 
and there are few references to the eldership in any publications 
or extant letters until 1572. 

Dean Nowell’s Catechism, issued in 1560 and approved by the 
Lower House of Convocation,® asked what remedy was to be pro- 
vided for the evil of unworthy people coming forward to com- 
municate, and gave the following answer— 


“In well governed Churches? . . . . there were chosen elders 
(sentores), that is to say Ecclesiastical Magistrates, to maintain and 
promote ecclesiastical discipline . . . These jointly with the Pastor”, 


refused communion to any known heretics or evildoers until they 
had made satisfaction by public repentance. 


(The Scripture texts cited in support of this answer—1 Cor. v. 1, 
4, 5, and xi. 16, 18—refer to discipline by the Church as a whole, 
not by elders and pastor.) 

Calfhill, in his Answer to Martiall’s Treatise of the Cross 
(1565), referring to the office of Unction of the Sick, says® “S. 
James will have the Elders to be called to this office, which were 
not only of the Ministry, but also of the lay fee: you will have a 
rabble of shorn Priests, and none but them”. 
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In 1566 there appeared a pamphlet entitled Am answere for the 
tyme, to the Examination put in print ... pretending to mayntayne 
the apparell... The “Examiner” had pointed out that the vest- 
ments complained of by the advocates of reform are no more 
“Tewish” than the “Seniours” which the Puritans? aiso demanded; 
to this argument the “Answerer” replied as follows :— 


“We knowe not what seniors youe speake of, if you meane 
the elders or Ministers, the Jewes had none suche: but if they had 
any thinge that was neither Ceremoniall nor supefstitious, we mai 
well learne hit of them’’.10 é 


This shows that the anti-vestment party were also advocating 
“seniors”, but were somewhat uncertain both as to their status and 
Scriptural warrant. 

It is not until the emergence into prominence of Thomas Cart- 
wright that the Puritans began to plead as’earnestly for the reform 
of Church order as for the reform of ceremonies. In 1570, when 
Cartwright’s fitness to continue as Senior Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge and Margaret Professor of Divinity were being called 
in question by Whitgift, Cartwright wrote down six articles care- 
fully stating his real demands.!! The third of these is as follows :-— 


“The government of the Church should not be entrusted to Bishops’ 
Chancellors, or Archdeacons’ officials; but should be delegated to the 
proper Minister and Presbytery of the local Church” (ad idoneum 
ministrum et presbyterium ejusdem ecclesiae deferendum). 


This is perhaps the first use of “Presbytery” as equivalent to our 
modern “Session”, of which more below (Part V. 2). 


Ill. THE REFORMERS’ DEMANDS AND REASONS, 
1572-1590. 


In 1572 there was published, under the authorship of Wilcox 
and Field, An Admonition to the Parliament,'* setting out the 
whole programme of the reforming party in the Church of Eng- 
land. Here for the first time we find a public demand for reform 
of church order as well as of ceremonial. The crucial passage 
relating to the eldership is as follows :— 


“Let us now come to the third parte, which concerneth’ ecclesiast- 
ical discipline. The officers that have to deale in this charge, are 
chiefly three ministers preachers or pastors of whom before. Seniors 
or Elders, and Deacons.!3 Concerning Seniors, ... their office was!4 
to governe the church with the rest of the ministers,!5 to consulte, to 
admonish, to correct, and to order all things apperteigning to the state 
of the congregation. In steed of these Seniors in every church, the 
pope hath brought in and we yet maintaine, the Lordship of one man 
over many churches, yea over sundrie shieres”.16 


Elsewhere in this Admonition!’ it is urged that “a lawful and godly 
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Seignorie’’ should see to it that the “learned and diligent preacher” 
appointed to the congregation preaches “not quarterly or monthly, 
but. continually”. It is also pointed out!® that in the primitive 
Church ministers were, “after just tryal and vocation . . . admitted 
to their function, by laying on of the hands of the company of the 
eldership onely (1 Tim. iv. 14) ; now ther is (neither of these being 
looked unto) required an albe, a surplesse ...”. Whether this 
ordaining body is to be a company of pastors, or the local seignorie, 
or a blend of the two, is not yet clear. Nor is the scriptural back- 
ground carefully thought out. A subsequent passage!? quotes 
Matt. xviii. 17; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Rom. xii. 8; 1 Tim. v.17; Acts xv. 
2, 4, in support of the statement that— 


“al this cometh to passe, because the regiment? lefte of Christ to his 
church is committed into one mannes hands .. .” 


But if the “elders” of Acts xv. 4 are Sen‘ors, where are the Pastors? 

In 1572 the First Admonition was followed up by a second; 
it is clearly the work of one man, and is commonly attributed by 
modern historians to Cartwright. This document is much more 
prolix than its predecessor, and it would be tedious to quote in 
full its references to the eldership. The second Admonition is, 
however, not just an echo of the First, and a summary of its 
argument must be given. The author begins?! his system of 
church order by describing a “Conference”, by which he means a 
meeting of the ministers of a town or district, “and other brethren” 
(it is probable from a later passage”? that this means representative 
elders and deacons from parishes); the conference would meet - 
both for “prophesying” and for transaction of business. If a 
parish is vacant, the Conference is to send a candidate, against 
whom the local “Consistorie”** may lodge an objection to the Con- 
ference, but if the parish approve him the Conference sends a 
minister who jointly with the elders ordains him with laying on 
of hands. (Our author calls them “elders” here, no doubt because 
of 1 Tim. iv. 14, but he avoids the term “elder” as much as possible, 
and never uses “presbytery”.) Then follows an explanation of 
church offices :— 


“There is required in every wel reformed church these two things : 
A righte ministerie (Mt. ix. 38) of the worde and sacraments, and a 
right governement (Mat. xviii. 17) of the churche, which two things 
are by our savioure commended to his church, before they were any 
churches gathered ... In the ministerie therefore, after rehearsall 
made (Eph. iv. 11-13) of those rare and extraordinarie functions of 
Apostles, ‘Prophets, and Evangelistes, there is declared in the last 
place those ordinarie functions of shepheards and teachers... There 
are then in the ministery only two sorts of ministers, namely pastors 
and teachers, which doe not differ in dignitie, but in distinction of 
office, and exercise of their gifts, yet in many things their office is 
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so like that they are confounded in the name of Elders, as also the 
governours are with the ministers in the same name confounded”.24 


From this and what follows it is clear that our author classifies 
church office-bearers first in a twofold division: (a) ministers, 
(b) others. He then divides the ministers into (i) pastors, who 
“have oversight and charge of the whole parish”, and preach the 
word and administer the sacraments, and (ii) teachers or doctors, 
who merely expound scripture and doctrine, and sit with the pastor 
or pastors in the Consistory and the Conference. Under heading 
(b) there are (i) the Governors or Assistants (sometimes called 
elders), who with the Pastors and Teachers fewm a parish Consist- 
ory for the exercise of discipline; these Assistants are elected by 
the parish and ordained by the Minister with laying on of hands. 
(Oddly, although elders are to join in laying on hands on ministers, 
they do not ordain their fellow-elders, possibly because this was 
not thought to be required by 1 Tim. iv. 4—see Part IV. 5 of this 
Article). (ii) Last come the Deacons, who are to be elected by 
the congregation ; their duties are to inform the Consistory of the 
state of the poor, distribute to their needs, and give an account to 
the Consistory. 

According to this author,?5 elders are “grounded upon that 
saying of our savioure [Mt. xviii. 17] Tel the churche, wherein 
it is certain he alludeth to that consistorie of the Jewes” which 
we know of from other places in Scripture, such as Deut. xxxi. 9. 
He deduces from 1 Tim. v. 17 “that there are in the church bearing 
office, and ruling, . . . two sortes of elders and rulers, whereof the 
one sort also ruleth, but they laboure in the woorde and doctrine 
to, and their office is the principall”. Authority for the eldership 
is also sought in 1 Cor. xii. 28 and Rom. xii. 6-8. 

The proposals in the Second Admonition are much more fully 
and logically reasoned out than those in the First. They bear a 
close resemblance to the ideas of Calvin? and the original discipline 
of the exiles in Frankfurt. 

The Second Admonition was criticized by Whitgift in An 
Answere to a certen Libell ... So far as the eldership is con- 
cerned, Whitgift called on the admonitioner to prove that there 
really were seniors as distinct from pastors in the primitive Church, 
and that, if so, such an arrangement ought to be perpetuated in the 
Church for all time. Cartwright took up the challenge in his 
Replye to an answere..., giving two reasons for finding these 
“seniors” in the New Testament :— 


“The first place is in the Acts (xiv. 23), which is that Paul and 
Barnabas did appoint by election elders in every congregation ; but it 
is not like that they did appoint divers ministers or bishops which 
preached in every congregation, which were not to be had for such a 
number of congregations as were then to be preached unto; therefore 
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in every congregation there were besides those that preached other 
elders, which did only in government assist the pastors which 
preached” .27 


The second argument is the familiar inference from 1 Tim. v. 17. 
Elsewhere in his Replye Cartwright thus gives his views on 
church order :— 


“The ordinary and continual functions of the church are also 
divided into two parts, for either they are that they govern... the 
whole church28 as are those which are called elders or they which 
take charge of one part of the church, which is the poor of every 
church, as are those which are called deacons. Those again that be 
called presbyteri, which we term elders of the church and have to do 
with the whole church, are either those which teach and preach the 
Word of God and govern too or else which govern only and do not 
teach or preath. Of the first kind are pastors and doctors; of the 
second are those which are called by the common name of elders or 
ancients”. 


In another place he founds this distinction between teaching and 
ruling elders on 1 Tim. v. 17, concluding “These therefore are the 
seniors which are meant, whose office is in helping the pastor or 
bishop in the government of that particular church where they be 
placed pastors and elders”. 

It is not within the purpose of this article to quote the object- 
ions put forward by Whitgift to the above arguments in his 
Defense of the Aunswere . . .; our purpose is to elucidate what 
was in Cartwright’s mind. This is not easy, for he constantly 
shifted his ground. So far, he has been relying mainly on 1 Tim. 
v. 17 (his use of Acts xiv. 23 was exploded by Whitgift as “a 
vaine conjecture’, and Cartwright could make no effective reply) ; 
but later, in The rest of the second replie to Whitgift’s “Defense”, 


he gives a different theory of church order when commenting on 
1 Tim. iii. 8 :— 


“Further in the word deacons the apostle comprehendeth both the 
elders and those which had the alms to dispose, which may appear 
in that, describirg the qualities of deacons, he noteth there no. special 
quality of him that hath-the order of the church’s treasure, but those 
qualities only which are commori as’ well to the elder as to him that 
disposed the church money”. 


Thus it appears that Cartwright held two theories : first, there 
are two orders in the Church (1) Elders, divided into (a) pastors 
and teachers, (b) ruling elders or ancients, and (2) Deacons, who 
care only for the poor, not for the whole Church ; the second theory 
is that there are two orders in the Church (1) Bishops, divided pre- 
sumably into (a) pastors and (b) teachers, and (2) Deacons, div- 
ided into (a)’elders and (b) disposéS of the Church’s treasure. 
The first fits 1 Tim. v. 17, the second fits 1 Tim. iii. (which jumps 
straight from bishop to deacons without mentioning ruling elders). 
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This second theory he appears to have derived from a_ book 
Ecclesiasticaé Disciplinae . . explicatio, written by an Englishman 
(believed at the time to be Travers), and published anonymously 
abroad in 1574, with a preface known to have been written by 
Cartwright. It was translated the same year by Cartwright under 
the title A Full and Plaine Declaration of Ecclesiasticall Discipline 
owt off the word off God... It maintains (p. 75) that there 
are in general two orders of ministry in the Church, Bishops and 
Deacons. Bishops (p. 133) are of two sorts, Doctors and Pastors. 
Deacons also (p. 153) are of two sorts— 


“as they are devided by Sainct Paule in the xii to the Romans: The 
one sorte are called distributers (who also in the sixte off the ‘Actes 
are properly called Deacons) The other overseers, who also in other 
places are called Elders and Governors off the church”, 


The duties of elders (pp. 155-7) are principally “to take heede to 
offences”, but also— 


“in the administration of the Lordes supper for the better commoditie 
off the churche, they helpe the pastor and take heede that none come 
unto the lordes supper whose Religion and honestie is not knowen, 
and with whom the ministers have not delt withall before: and other 
such like things which allthough they be not expressly mencioned in 
the Scriptures .. . ought to be referred to the office off Elders”. 


He adds (p. 157) that— 


“seeing . . . that two kindes off Elders are expressly named by Saint 
Paule, wher off the first sort are occupied in preachinge and Doctrine. 
it is necessary that the other should have charge off manners and 
conversacion, which part only remaineth”. 


A similar classification into bishops and deacons, the latter 
including non-preaching elders, was made by Cartwright in 1586 
in his Confutation of the Rhemists.*° 

In 1644 there was published 4 Directory for Church-govern- 
ment, Anciently contended for, and as farre as the Times would 
suffer, practised by the first Non-conformists in the daies of 
Queen Elizabeth. Found in the study of the most accomplished 
Divine, Mr. Thomas Cartwright, after his decease... This was 
a translation from a Latin original probably drafted by Travers,*! 
and gives in outline the Puritan scheme of reform advocated in 
many petitions to Parliament in the 1580’s. This “Book of Dis- 
cipline”’, after describing the “Ministers of the Word” (who are 
of two kinds, “First Pastors, which doe administer the Word and 
Sacraments, then Teachers, which are occupied in wholesome doc- 
trine”), goes on to describe the other office-bearers as follows :— 


“Besides there are also Elders, which watch over the life and 
behaviour of every man, and Deacons, which have care over the poore. 
Further, in every particular Church there ought to be a Presby- 
tery, which is a Consistory, and as it were a Senate of Elders, Under 
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the name of Elders here are contained they who in the Church min- 
ister doctrine, and they who are properly called Elders.32 

By the Counsell of the Eldership all things are directed that belong 
to the state of their Church. First, such as belong to the guidance 
of the whole body of it . 2. Then also such as pertaine to par- 
ticular persons . 

For directing of the Eldership let the Pastors be set over it, or 
if there be more Pastors then one in the same Church, let the Pastors 
doe it in their turns”. 


After a description of wider synods and assemblies, the book pro- 
ceeds to provide that— 
“For holding these meetings and assemblies there are to be chose 


by. every Church beinnging to that assembly, principall men from 
among the Elders . 


The second part of the book (probably of different authorship) 
gives a directory of worship and goes into greater detail on certain 
points of government, some of which are referred to in Part IV. 
below. 

In The Seconde Parte of a Register*> is to be found the text 
of various petitions and Bills advocating reform on the above lines 
between the years 1583 and 1587, but none goes into sufficient de- 
tail to be worth quoting in extenso here. They speak of a “pres- 
biterie, or minister and Elders’’,34 but make clear that the Elders 
hold a different office from the Minister and are to “assist him” in 
admonishing offenders and otherwise administering discipline.* 
For the evidence of these papers on particular points, such as the 
part to be played by elders in the appointment of ministers, see 
Part IV. of this article. 

Finally the leadership of the reforming movement passed to 
John Udall, who published in 1588 A Demonstration of the truth 
of that Discipline, which Christ hath prescribed in his Word, for 
the government of his Church, in all times and places, until the 
end of the world. Udall does not seek to break fresh ground : he 
merely sets out to present in succinct and orderly fashion the var- 
ious attempts of Cartwright and Travers to prove the necessity 
of Presbyterian order from Scripture. Thus he reintroduces the 
conception that the minister is a kind of elder. 


“These chauncellors, commissaries and officials, are no Elders in 
the Church; whether we expound Elder for a minister, and him also, 
that is assistant unto the minister in overseeing the Churche, or for 
a minister onely as they do...” (chap. 6) 


He is, however, equally clear that the Elders are only assistants to 
the Ministers. 
“Every congregation ought to have Elders to see into the maners 


of the people; and to be —— unto the ministers, in the govern- 
ment Ecclesiastical”. (Chap. 1 
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He proves this out of Acts xiv. 23 (using the same flimsy argu- 
ment as Cartwright), 1 Cor. xii. 28, Rom. xii. 4, 8, and 1 ‘Tim. 
v. 17. He argues that if elders were necessary in one congrega- 
tion in the New Testament, they are necessary in all. Not only 
must there be elders, but there must also be— 


“in every congregation an eldership, consisting of a pastor or pastors, 
doctor (if ther® be any) and elders”. (Chap. 14) 


Among other reasons,— 


“Where all sortes of Elders ought to bee (i.e. Pastors, Doctors, and 
Elders proper), there must be also the ioyning of their offices.in one”. 


It belongs to the eldership both to appoint and to displace church 
officers (Chap. 16) ; “every officer of the Church must be ordayned 
by the laying om of the hands of the Eldershipp” (Chap. 7); and 
the eldership has the right and duty not only to admonish (Chap. 
17), but to suspend from the Lord’s Supper (Chap. 18), and even 
to excommunicate (Chap. 19), but not to meddle in civil causes 
(Chap. 15). 

In some copies of the original there is found, on an inserted 
fly-leaf, a table of subjects handled in the Demonstration. The 
part of this which concerns the eldership is as follows** :— 


Pastours, chap. 10 
Byshops { 
( Simple Doctours, chap. 11 
| < 4 
by them- 
- Deaconsor f Oy s, chap. 12 
Particular, selves Church 4 Overienre, cig. 
the officers ‘ | servants Distributors, chap. 13 
and offices Compound, 
the Synod 
Ecclesi- 
{ asticall 


The author of this analysis adopts Cartwright’s second theory : 
far from the minister being a kind of elder, the elder (or “over- 
seer)’’ is a kind of deacon. 

In 1590 there appeared An Humble Motion... unto the... 
Privie Counsell. The portion of this which deals with church 
order (pp. 17-19) follows closely Travers’s Full and Plaine Deciar- 
ation. It begins by making a distinction between those who have 
a charge committed to them over others, and the remainder of the 
Church, called Saints. “The duty of these latter, is in two words, 
submission, and obedience. Heb. xiii. 17”. As regards the for- 
mer, the author concerns himself only with such Scriptural office- 
bearers as are “ordinary and perpetuall. In general termes they 
ar called Bishops and deacons. Phil. i. 1. The generall termes 
of their office bee likewise two, prophesie, and a ministrie, Rom. 
xii. 6”. No one is to hold any office unless called, i.e. elected and 
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ordained. “Election is a free choise with the consent of the people, 
and ordination is, by imposition of handes, and prayer”. 
He then proceeds to describe the functions of these “bishops 
and deacons”. ; 
“The workes of these offices are either proper according to the 


distinct nature and gift in their several office, or els mixt, where they 
joine in some common action of the church”. 


Bishops are of two sorts, Pastors and Teachers (Eph. iv. 11), the 
duty of the former being exhortation, of the latter teaching (Rom. 
xii. 7, 8); these are the two kinds of “prophesie”. In the “min- 
istry”, which is the function of “deacons”,— 
“there are governing Elders, and those which properly are called 
Deacons. The first have their authority and title, 1 Cor. xii. 28. 


Governours. their gift: 1 Tim. v.17, to rule well, their work, Rom. 
xii. 8, a diligent practice in ruling”. 


Deacons proper are similarly described with reference to 1 Tim. 
iii. 8, Acts vi. 3, Rom. xii, and to them are joined widows or ser- 
vants of the church, Rom. xvi. 1, 1 Tim. v. 1-6, Rom. xii. 8. 

So much for the distinct duties of the several offices. 

“The mixt work is of the Pastors, teachers, and governing Elders, 
who are joined in one work or gifte of ruling well, 1 Tim. v.17, have 
the same title of Elders Acts xiv. 23 and xx. 17. The meeting or 
ae in this office of governing is called an eldership. 1 Tim. 
lv. 

The eldership is to lay on hands in ordaining (Acts vi. 2-6, xiv. 23, 
1 Tim. iv. 14). Excommunication belongs to the whole Church 
(1 Cor. v. 4, 2 Cor. vi. 7)... Weightier matters are to be referred 
te synods (2 Cor. viii. 13-14, Acts xv.), but otherwise the elder- 
ship (in the wider sense) has complete control over the loca! 
Church. 

This Humble Motion has been attributed to Udall, but its style 
is different and it takes a different view of excommunication, which 
Udall reserved to the Eldership. Udall leans more on Cartwright, 
this on Travers. The general view, however, is the same: the 
work of elders is fundamentally different from that of pastors, 
but because they join together in an Eldership they may all be 
called “elders”. 

The Humble Motion is one of the clearest and most readable 
of the reformist treaties of Elizabeth’s reign. It is also the iast. 
The movement was now driven underground by repressive meas- 
ures, and did not raise its head again until fifty years later. 

This survey of the successive demands for an eldership in 

England would not be complete without some references to the 
Geneva Bible. The first edition of the New Testament appeared 
in 1557, of the whole Bible in 1560. The marginal notes, though 
mostly of a devotional and expository character, sometimes reveal 
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the views of the translators (Whittingham, Gilby, and Sampson) 
on church order. They contain the following references to the 
eldership :— 


Matt. xviii. 17 (“tell it unto the church”). “He meaneth according to 
the order that was among the lewes, who had their counsel of 
ancient and expert men, to reforme maners, and execute discipline”. 

Rom. xii. 6. “By prophesying here he meaneth preaching and teach- 
ing, and by office or ministerie, all suche offices as apperteine to the 
Churche, as Elders, Deacons, &c.” 

—Verse 8 (“he that distributeth ...”). “Of these officers some are 
Deacons, some governours, some keepe the poore”’. 

1 Cor. xii. 28. The “helpers” are identified as Deacons, the “govern- 
ours” as Elders. 

Phil. i. 1. “By bishops here he meaneth them that had charge of the 
worde and governing, as pastors, doctors, elders: by deacons, such 
as had charge of the distribution, and of the poore and sicke”. 

1 Tim. iii, 1 (“the office of a bisshope”’)—“whether he be Pastor or 
Elder”. : 

—iv. 4 (“eldership”). “Under this name he containeth the whole 
ministerie of the church which was at Ephesus” (presumably in- 
cluding deacons). ) 

—v. 17. Surprisingly, there is no comment on this text: it was not 
yet regarded as the sheet-anchor of the ruling eldership. 


It will be observed that the dichotomy based on Rom. xii.6 is 
different from that based on Phil. i. 1 and 1 Tim. iii. 1. 


From 1576 onwards many editions of the Geneva Bible con- 
tain revised notes to the New Testament, mainly translated from 
the annotations of Beza and other foreign authors. In these fuller 
notes, the references to the eldership are as follows :— 


Mat. xviii. 17. “He speaketh . . . of an Ecclesiasticall assembly, 
. and he hath regard to the order used in those dayes, at what time 
the Elders had the judgement of Church matters in their hands .. .” 

Acts xiv. 23. “The Apostles committed the Churches which they had 
planted, to proper and peculiar Pastours ...” (No suggestion of 
ruling elders here.) 

Rom. vi. 6. “... he divideth them into two sorts, to wit, into Pro- 
phets, into doctours, and Pastours. And of Deacons hee maketh 
three sorts: to wit, the one to be such as are (as it were) treasurers 
of the Church cofers, whom he calleth properly Deacons : the other 
to be governours of discipline, who are called Seniors or Elders: 
the third to be such as properly served in the helpe of the poore, 
of which sort the company of widowes were”. 

1 Cor. xii. 28. “Helpers” and “governours” are again identified with 
Deacons and “the order of Elders which were the maintainers of 
the Church‘s discipline”. 

Phil. i. 1. The note is substantially the same as in the previous 
edition. 

1 Tim. iii. 1-8. No reference to the eldership at all. 

—iv. 14. No comment. 

—v. 17. “There were two kinds of Elders, the one attended upon the 
governement onely. and looked to the manners of the Congregation, 
the other did beside that, attende upon preaching and prayers, to 
and for the Congregation”. 
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The same ambiguity is to be observed here as in the earlier notes : 


in 


Rom. vi. 6 the elder is a kind of deacon, in Phil. i. 1 a kind of 


bishop. 


The remainder of this article—held over to the next issue for want of 


space—contains in Part IV. an analysis of the Elizabethan evidence showing 
what views were taken of the name, status, mode of appointment, and 
functions of the eldership. Part V. considers to what extent the eldership 
was put in practice. Part VI. compares the views of the Reformers with 
those of the Separatists—J.M.R 
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J. Drysdale, History of the Presbyterians in England (1889), pp. 48-9. 
Knappea, Judor Puritanism (1939) pp. 113-4. 
See The Forme of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacraments . . . Used in the 
English Congregation at Geneva and Approved by the Famous and Godly Learned 
Man, John Calvin, reprinted in Knox’s Works, vol. iv., pp. 174-8. 
Reprinted as an appendix to Burn’s Parish Registers (1832). 
Desp.te the protracted controversy over it, described in A Briefe Discourse of the 
Troubles beyun im Frankford in Germany A.D. 1554... . (first published 1575). 
Both Books of or aaa are reproduced in full in this “Brief Discourse’. 
Drysdaie, pp. 100- 
Presumably the Churches of the first few centuries. 
Parker Society Edition, p 247. 
I use this term in preference to “Presbyterians”, which did not come into use until 
some seventy years later. Many of the English reformers’ conceptions were Con- 
gregational rather than Presbyterian. 
Quoted in D. J. McGinn, The Admonition Controversy (1949), pp. 21-2. 
Drysdale, p. 118. 
Reprinted in Puritan Manifestoes, ed. Frere and Douglas, 1907. 
This carelessly punctuated passage can mean onc of two things: — 
tay. . are chiefly three ministers: .preachers or pastors (of whom before); 
Seniors or elders; and deacons” or 
(b) ‘ . are chiefly three: ministers, preachers or pastors (of whom before); 
seniors or elders; and deacons’’. 


4 sc. in the primitive Church. 
5 Again, this obscure phrase can mean one of two things :— 


(a) “with the pastors and deacons” (this Admonition admitted deacons to the 
Seignorle—see iv.3 below); or 
(b) ‘‘with the pastors”, 
The whole sentence is taken almost word for word from Knox’s Geneva Discipline 
and the Scottish Book of Discipline of 1561, where the context requires the second 
interpretation. (For the construction . the Scotsman’s assertion that she would 
have been drowned “‘if it hadna been for Providence and anither woman’’.) Prob- 
ably the Admonitioners copied it without thinking exactly what it meant 
Frere by ames as, p.15. 
Ibid., 
p. 0 
pp. 17-18. 
ie. rule. 
gece and Douglas, p.96. 


2 p. 12 


1.e. Session. 

Frere & Douglas, pp. 97-8. 
p , 
See the author’s pamphlet “‘What is an Elder?” (1949), p.10. 

The quotations from the Cartwright-Whitgift controversy are copied here from the 
convenient arrangement in McGinn’s The Admonition Controversy—see nvute 10 
above and review in Vol. ix. of this Journal, p. 208. So far as relates to the 
eldership the controversy is given by McGinn on pp. 403, 467-8 and 474-5. 
Presumably meaning the whole local Church. 

See McGinn, p. 135, and A_F. Scott Pearson, Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan 
Puritanism (1925) p. 143. The title is apt: though the style is diffuse, the argument 
is orderly and the meaning clear. This cannot always be said of Cartwright. 

See the comment on 1 Tim. iii.8, p. 525 of 1618 edition. 

Drysdale, p. 160; Scott Pearson, p 257. 

i.e. the Pastors and Teachers are not properly called Elders, but may be cailed so 
because they are members of the local Eldership or “Presbytery”. Part iv.4 below. 
Published in 1915, edited by Dr. Albert Peel 

os acte for the restitution of Christian discipline in the Church of England (1586), 
vo +P 

See ae. A ‘petition to the Queen (1584), vol, i., p. 255, The ‘request of all true 
Christians to the . Parliament (1587), vol Na tie 5B 

The whole is reproduced in Arber’s edition (1880). 
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Highfields — Blackham 
1873—1947 


by Rev. J. Hastings Eastwood, B.D. 


In the extreme North-East corner of Sussex there lies the 
estate known as Highfields. Just across the county border, in 
Kent, is the village of Blackham. These two names have been 
given, successively, to the congregation of which this article is a 
record. 

The formation of the congregation was the outcome of Mission 
Services begun in the district during 1872. It is probable that 
these were initiated by Mr. James Richard Haig, a wealthy Scots- 
man who had bought the Highfields Park’estate and were primarily 
intended to afford Presbyterian worship for the numerous staff 
he had brought with him from Scotland. But they also attracted 
many of the native population, which thus augmented the number 
associated with the venture; for there is evidence of various 
Evangelistic Mission Services being held from time to time during 
the previous half-century. 

The Rev. John Greener, who had been minister of the English 
Presbyterian Church in Maidstone, came to Highfields to foster 
the new cause, which met in a schoolroom on the Highfields estate. 
Within fifteen months it so prospered under his care that an ap- 
plication was made in October 1873 to the Presbytery of London 
for its recognition as a Preaching Station. The request was 
granted and an interim Session was appointed. The designation 
of the little congregation was Highfields, Withyham. On an 
early Sunday after its recognition the Sacrament of Baptism was 
administered to four infants from three households. This was an 
encouraging start. 

The accommodation of the Schoolroom soon became too small 
for the number who came to worship and representations were 
made to Mr. and Mrs. Haig that a larger and more permanent 
building was necessary. Mrs. Haig showed keen interest in the 
proposal and took some practical steps towards its fulfilment. But 
she died in 1877, before she saw her hopes realised. Her interest 
and goodwill were, however, not without fruit, for. Mr. Haig 
decided to build a Church in her memory. Six months after her 
death, the foundation stone was laid on a site not far from 
Blackham on 27th September by Mr. Haig. He was assisted by 
Drs. Chalmers and Lorimer, both of them Professors in the 
English Presbyterian College, then situated in Queen’s Square, 
London. The inscription on the stone was : 

“Erected by James Richard Haig of Blair Hill and Highfields 
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oc in memory of his wife Jane Haig, who died on 26th March, 
1877”. 

In the following Spring, on the anniversary of her death, the 
Church was opened and dedicated for Divine Worship. At the 
Synod in 1878, the congregation was raised to the status of a 
Sanctioned Charge, and in the same year the building was legally 
registered as a Place of Meeting for Religious Worship. At a 
later date Mr. Haig offered a plot of ground for the erection of a 
Manse, but there is no record of any action being taken. 

On 9th November, 1880, the property was transferred by Mr. 
Haig to Trustees under the Model Trust Deed, with the proviso 
that, in the event of services being discontinued for a year or more, 
the property should reVert to Mr. Haig’s executors. 

Soon after the opening of the Church the Rev. S. Greener re- 
signed from his work at Highfields and was succeeded by Mr. 
Ralph Haddon, a probationer of the Church who had received his 
theological training at Queens Square College. Later, Mr. Haddon 
was ordained and inducted on 19th February, 1881. Until Nov- 
ember 1882 the original interim-Session continued to act under 
the Moderatorship of Principal Chalmers. He and his colleague, 
Dr. Lorimer, gave much time and attention to the nurture and 
growth of the congregation before the pastorate of Mr. Haddon, 
which lasted until 1888. At first it seems to have been marked 
with some success. But it is difficult to record the life and work 
of the Congregation owing to the fact that so few of its records 
have survived: there are only infrequent and unconnected notes 
of the course of its history. There appears to have been a waning 
of the enthusiasm first evoked by the new Church and an undated 
and unsigned paper of recollections written about this time has the 
caustic. ending, “The people at Blackham are very earnest in re- 
commending others for work : and many little know the good they 
get themselves, or would get, if they would but work themselves”. 

In May 1886 Mr. Haddon called the attention of Presbytery to 
the financial position of the Congregation. After some months’ 
consideration it was decided in January, 1887, on the motion of 
Principal Chalmers, to reduce it to a Preaching Station. Mr. 
Haddon continued as Preacher-in-Charge until December of that 
year, after which the congregation was placed under the care of 
the Church Extension Committee. The Rev. Wm. F. Craigie was 
Probationer-in-Charge until 1890, when he was succeeded by the 
Rev. Wm. Gilchrist, Probationer. 

Mr. Gilchrist’s ministry was so successful that Highfields was 
restored to the status of a Sanctioned Charge and he was ordained 
as a Minister in 1895. In 1896 the Church was registered for the 
solemnization of marriage. Owing to the lack of elders, the con- 
gregation was placed under the care of the Session of Warrior 

















Square, Hastings. As the result of a favourable report of a Quin- 
quennial Visitation in 1905, Presbytery resolved that a local Sess- 
ion be formed; and four elders were duly elected and were 
ordained on 9th April, 1905, on which date the supervision by the 
Warrior Square Session ended. The Preaching Station of Cow- 
den was transferred from the oversight of Edenbridge Session to 
that of Highfields in 1908 and 21 names of members at Cowden 
were added to the Roll of Communicants. The Session was 
strengthened by the addition of Mr. G. Dann, of Cowden. Hon- 
ourable mention is deserved by Mr. Dann, for his unwearied zeal 
on behalf of the Church. He was the initiator of the cause at 
Cowden and rendered valuable service to both the congregations 
in many ways, and especially as Treasurer, until his resignation, 
on account of age, in 1915. He was representative elder, both in 
Synod and Presbytery for some years. Mr. Gilchrist continued 
his ministry until 1909, when domestic circumstances necessitated 
his resignation. He was recognised as Minister Emeritus by the 
Synod of 1917. At the time of his resignation there were 60 
names on the Communicants Roll. 

For the next six years the conduct of the services in both 
places was continued by local preachers until the appointment in 
1915 of the Rev. T. Lindsay, which lasted until 1919. In the 
latter years of that period, death and the removal of many mem- 
bers greatly weakened the strength of the congregation. It was 
accordingly resolved by Presbytery in December 1919 that it 
“would cease to take any financial responsibility for the services 
at Highfields, but should arrange for their continued conduct by 
Mr. C. Vinall, who has maintained them for a considerable period”. 
This arrangement was maintained until 1930. Mr. Vinall resided 
in Blackham and was a member of the Congregational Church at 
Tunbridge Wells. It is difficult to describe the debt which High- 
fields owes to his faithful and patient care of its well-being: on 
more than one occasion Presbytery, by resolution, tendered its 
thanks to him for the invaluable nature of his help, without which 
the life of the congregation would have been curtailed by some 
thirty years. There was an interval during the period mentioned 
about when the Rev. J. C. Ferguson was in charge from 1924 to 
1926. In 1920.the Presbytery decided that in future Highfields 
and Cowden should be worked separately as Preaching Stations, 
Highfields under the care of the Edenbridge Session and Cowden 
under that of the Session of Redhill and Reigate. 

In 1930 Mr. Vinall asked to be released from the responsibility 
for the service and Presbytery agreed accordingly, with renewed 
assurance to him of its gratitude for the faithful work he had done 
on its behalf. In 1931 the Presbytery changed the name from 
Highfields to Blackham. From that time the services were con- 
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ducted by the Preachers-in-Charge at Cowden. They were held 
at varying intervals, according to the season of the year, but the 
attendances were very small. The names of the Preachers-in- 
Charge who ministered to the steadily diminishing numbers were : 


1931—1934 The Rev. J. Watson Grayson 
1934—1940 Mr. J: W. Johnston 
1940—1949 Mr. A. J. West. 


Each in their turn did their utmost to maintain and revive the 
life of the congregation, and it was not through any neglect or 
failure on their part that the Presbytery finally resolved to close 
the Church and end the services. This decision was precipitated 
by the removal of the only remaining family on the Roll—Mr. 
Hoare, his mother and sisters. Mr. Hoare had been Treasurer for 
many years. Until the final stage, the care of the finances was 
undertaken by Miss Dann, Treasurer at Cowden, who had inher- 
ited from her father, a keen interest in Highfields, and to whom 
the gratitiide of all its members and friends is due. 

In June 1943 severe damage was done to the fabric by 
“enemy action”. This was repaired by the War Damage Com- 
mission in 1946/47. 

At its meeting on 2nd December, 1947, Presbytery, having 
decided to close the Church, resolved to return the fabric to the 
Haig family, as the Trust Deed mentioned earlier required if the 
services were discontinued. But, after expert legal advice had 
been taken, the relative clause was found to be invalid. Approach 
was then made to the Charity Commission and in due time that 
body issued an order that the Church and site should be sold by 
public auction. This was accordingly done on the 15th June 1951, 
when the property realised the sum of £750, and passed into the 
hands of a private owner. 

It is evident that there was a school on the Highfield Estate 
before the arrival of Mr. J. R. Haig in 1872 and that at some time 
of which there is no record, it came under Presbyterian control. 
Mrs. Haddon was Head Mistress before she married the Rev. 
Ralph Haddon. Among Presbyterian Head Misiresses there is 
record of Miss E. Bagley, Miss A. B. Martin, Miss M. E. Gillespie 
(later Head Mistress of Edenbridge Presbyterian School) and 
Mrs. E. Harwood. The School was transferred to the State, 
under the Balfour Act, about 1905. There is no account of it in 
any of the papers referring to the Church. 


(The Blackham Communion Plate presented by Mr. Haig, and the Individ- 
ual Service presented later, as well as its very beautifully bound Pulpit Bible 
have been deposited with our Society. The Records are being deposited as 
well. Ed.) 
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From Dissent to Free Churchmanship 
by Professor Basil Hall, M.A., B.Sc., B.D. 


A concept of ancient standing, ‘Dissent’ or ‘Nonconformity’, 
has now largely fallen into disuse, and has been replaced by the 
usage ‘Free Churches’: we no longer talk of Nonconformist prin- 
ciples, or the principles of Dissent, but rather of Freechurch 
principles. This is usually regarded as an improvement; it is said 
that the old words were negative, and that the new word defines 
positively the reality which the others only partially implied. The 
word Freechurchmen, as against Nonconformist or Dissenter, has 
certainly come to stay, and nothing can be done about it. Never- 
theless, a brief discussion of this change of usage might be useful, 
partly because fact-finding is always a corrective to easy generalis- 
ations, and on this matter might throw light on the curious un- 
reality in the idea of Freechurchmanship. 

A useful beginning for a discussion of terms in their past and 
present usage is to consult the Oxford English Dictionary, which 
gives the following selected results. Dissenter: ‘One who dis- 
sents from any specified Church . . . especially from that which 
is historically the national Church. ... Occasionally distinguish- 
ed from Nonconformist and restricted to those who not only 
dissent from the national Church as it is actually constituted, but 
disagree with the principle of national ‘or state Churches’. Ex- 
ample: from a speech in the House of Commons, 1890, ‘I am not 
a Dissenter: I am a Nonconformist’. Nonconformist : ‘A mem- 
ber of a religious body which is separated from the Church of 
England ; in modern use usually a Protestant Dissenter. One who 
does not conform to the doctrine or discipline of an established 
Church’. Example: ‘Cartwright was a nonconformist not a 
Separatist : he hated schism as much as episcopacy’. (1885). Free 
Church: ‘A Church free from state control’. But this is hardly 
adequate to what people seem to mean when they talk to-day of 
Freechurchmanship: however, the O.E.D. for the letter ‘F’ is 
nearly fifty years old. 

The essential word amongst these three definitions is Noncon- 
formist. As early as 1619 it is used in the sense of failing to 
conform to the Church of England, and was used specifically to 
define failure to comply with the Act of Uniformity of 1662. In 
that Act it was obligatory to sign the following statement : ‘I, A.B., 
do declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
contained and prescribed in and by the book intituled the Book 
of Common Prayer’. Many of those who went out of the estab- 
lished Church of England and Wales in 1662 for conscience’s sake 
did not necessarily repudiate the close linking of Church and state 
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in matters of religious belief and practice, for they were Presby- 
terians, and, therefore, believed that the Civil Magistrate had close 
relation to the effective administration and life of the Church (cf. 
Westminster Confession, ch. XXIII ‘Of the Civil Magistrate’). 
No doubt most of these men went out believing that a better day 
would come when they could return to a Church established but 
different in some degree from that of 1662. When that day 
seemed to become more and more remote, many returned, or if 
they did not many of a later generation did—it being better to be 
in a Church ill-established than in a sect not established. For, to 
believe in Presbyterianism, without accepting a relation to the 
Civil Magistrate was to go against the history of one hundred and 
fifty years of Calvinist Presbyterianism at home and abroad. 
Blackstone, the famous legist, in his ‘Commentaries’, states that 
Nonconformists are those who absent themselves from the Church 
because of, amongst other things, ‘weakness of intellect’ or ‘herd- 
ing with a party’ outside the Church, and he instances here the 
Papists and the Protestant Dissenters. The contemptuous phrase 
‘weakness of intellect’ is partly due to Blackstone’s eighteenth 
century resentment of the fanaticism of the ‘Saints’ of the seven- 
teenth century—much zeal in religion would be weakmindedness 
for this Tory lawyer. ‘Herding with a party’ may seem at first 
sight an unjust criticism of men who gave up all for conscience’s 
sake ; yet we must remember that the Presbyterians were in effect a 
‘party’ under the Long Parliament, and later sided with the Whigs 
in the seventeen hundreds. Many of those ejected in 1662 had 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant, and that certainly intro- 
duced a party spirit into matters of religion. Further, in 1734 a 
body known as the Protestant Dissenting Deputies was established 
representing Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independents, to take 
political action for the rights of Dissent. This sets the mood for 
the use of the word Dissenter as going deeper than Nonconformist 
by having a more definite political basis. 

The Presbyterians now took a stronger part after the middle 
of the- eighteenth century, than the Independents or Baptists on 
matters of toleration and non-subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. The greater part of non-Presbyterian Dissent was con- 
tent to rest in the torpor of toleration; not so the Presbyterians, 
for the dubious reason that toleration and even relief from Sub- 
scription would not cover adequately their Socinian sinning. 
Their activity for Dissent was in order to bring relief for them- 
selves to wallow in the ‘Unitarianism’ of the period, free from 
either state interference or the old Presbyterian discipline. We 
are all uneasily familiar with the fact that this led to the ultimate 
collapse of English Presbyterianism save for a few congregations 
in the North of England. 
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Burke made a shrewd statement in a speech on behalf of the 
repeal of Subscription in 1772, when he said: ‘Dissent not satis- 
fied with toleration is not conscience but ‘ambition’. This was 
prophetic, for about seventy years later an ‘ambition’ of Dissent 
which sought to attack an establishment of any kind: this came 
from Independent and Baptist Dissent. There were several con- 
tributing factors, the great political and social changes consequent 
-on the industrial and French Revolutions, and the quickening 
impulse given to the old Dissent by the vigorous growth of 
Methodism. It is curious to note that there was in the eighteen 
forties little relationship of dissenters one to another, and little 
corporate action in seeking religious liberty. Dr. J. G. Rogers, 
speaking at one of the early Free Church Council meetings in the 
nineties said of his father. an Independent minister, that he had no 
relations with the Wesleyan minister, and he added that at that 
time it was difficult to get any help from these Methodists for the 
Nonconformist movement. Methodism considered itself as apart 
from the Dissenters, and further, it was in reaction against the 
rationalism and republicanism of the older nonconformity. It 
was only towards the end of the nineteenth century that the 
modern Free Church movement began. In this movement the 
Presbyterian position was ambiguous. English Presbyterianism 
had received a new beginning after 1846, and then and later it 
owed a great deal to Scottish immigration. This body, so Scottish 
in ethos, had no relation to the old mood of political Dissent found 
in the eighteenth century Socinian Presbyterians, and little interest 
in the nineteenth century growth of the anti-establishment spirit. 
Strictly, there was no Nonconformity in Scotland, for their was no 
Act of Uniformity there. and ‘dissent” in Scotland did not necess- 
arily imply the rejection of any relation with the state, therefore 
the growing English Presbyterian body, whilst seeking friendly 
relations with evangelical Churches outside the established Church, 
could not wholeheartedly commit itself to the new Nonconformist 
spirit that was developing in England. As late as 1881, Dr. J. G. 
Rogers could write of English Presbyterianism : ‘If it avoids ex- 
clusiveness and works side by side with Free Church systems, 
cultivating practical relations, yet working according to its own 
ideas, it will be hailed as a force in the cause of evangelical doctrine 
and: Christian liberty’ (‘Church Systems of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury p.618.) From so vigorous a Nonconformist as Rogers the 
‘if’ and ‘will be’ are significant of the state of mind. of English 
Presbyterianism in his day. 

The movement towards Free Church unity is of comparatively 
recent growth, its real beginnings being found in the Nineties. 
Whether this development was a sign of greatly increased power 
in the Free Churches or of the beginning of a decline may be a 
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matter of opinion: but it is significant that at the First National 
Councii of the Free Churches in 1896 Dr. Price Hughes the Presi- 
dent, said that the cause of the movement was the removal of 
internal difficulties by ‘an astonishing theological calm . . . brought 
about gradually and unintentionally .. . and the portentous revival 
of extreme mediaeval clericalism (i.e. the High Church party in 
the Church of England). Dr. Hughes was confessing that 
theological indifference and anti-Anglicanism were essential im- 
pulses to Free Church unity. The first factor had already been 
noted by critics of the proposals who declared that the Churches 
were losing the strength of their convictions and Dr. Berry under- 
lined the theological weakness of the movement by stating that men 
needed ‘a revivified theology not a remodelling of ancient ones’— 
but neither he nor any one else suggested then or later what should 
be the bases of this new theology. This weakness is shown in the 
definition of the Church given at the Council. Dr. Hughes said 
the Church was ‘wherever two or three are gathered in Christ’s 
name’, and quoted S. Ignatius ‘where Christ is there is the Church’. 
Now the New Testament gives much solid grounds for de- 
fining the Church than this. The acute French historian Halévy 
points out in the Epilogue to his ‘History of the English People’, 
that at the very peak of this movement for Free Church unity, the 
time of the victory of Nonconformity in the Liberal landslide of 
1906, the glow of enthusiasm covered a ‘decline of Dissent’. He 
adds a telling quotation from a letter of the historian Bishop 
Creighton written in 1896: “The theology decayed, and Noncon- 
formity tried to keep its spirit by identifying itself with Liberalism. 
It was frankly ready to say and do what the most enlightened 
people wished to have said and done. The result has been dis- 
aster’. Halévy adds the shrewd comment that there had been 
overproduction of chapels, and therefore the Free Churches got 
together to form a trust or cartel! It is interesting to find that 
the famous Dr. Dale refused to have anything to do with the 
movement. Since a fellow Independent, the historian of Non- 
conformity, H. W. Clark could write ‘Nonconformity is organisa- 
tion having value only as it is the product of life’ perhaps the 
precise Dale would wonder over the theological incoherence of the 
proponents of Free-churchmanship. That this sort of thing did 
not satisfy some Presbyterians either, is shown by the Reports of 
Synod, 1917-1919, when the relationship to a Federal Council of 
Free Churches was discussed: amendments were proposed show- 
ing that there was uneasiness about the Church’s committing itself 
closely with the other Nonconformist bodies. 

In sum, Presbyterianism may not be helped by tying itself 
to the concept ‘Free-Churchmanship’: our ecclesiastical back- 
ground is not the same as that of our Nonconformist brethren. 
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Free-churchmanship seems to have become “Committeeism” at the 
top, and has little reality at the congregational level. It is useful 
that there should be an organisation to provide for hospital chap- 
laincies, or to approach Government Departments on behalf of a 
group of Churches, but ‘Free-churchmanship’ seems to involve an 
ignoring of past history, in favour of theological indefiniteness for 
the sake of a paper constitution. 

These notes have been put together at the request of the Editor 
of this Journal, and I hope they will serve some purpose : my own 
approach to the question of the relationship of the nonconformist 
Churches to-day would be rather in the direction of the historical 
study of the development of the Anabaptist view of the Church— 
a too-much neglected subject—and the Methodist spirit, these two 
factors very largely influenced the later nineteenth century devel- 
opments in Nonconformist theology and practice. 


English Presbyterian Hymnody 


by Rev. Leslie H. Bunn, B.A. 


(Hon. Editor for the Revision of Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology) 


When the Presbyterian Church of England assumed its present 
constitution in 1876, the uniting Churches brought into the Union, 
with other differences of tradition, two distinct hymn-books. That 
either of them possessed a hymn-book at all at that date marked 
progress from the Metrical Psalter of 1650 which they both 
revered. But somewhat unexpectedly it was the United Presby- 
terian congregation, lately in organic connexion with Scotland, 
which were the more settled in the practice of hymn-singing. Of 
their constituents, the Scottish Relief Church had shown early 
discontent with the meagre “Five Hymns” appended to the Psalms 
and Paraphrases in 1781, by producing supplemental collections 
of hymns in 1786 (“Anderston”), 1794 and 1833. The other body, 
known as the United Secession, had not hitherto published a 
hymnal, though in 1844 it was putting forth a draft of no less than 
946 hymns. The two bodies coalesced as the United Presbyterian 
Church in 1847, and had their first common hymn-book five years 
later. This book, following the pre-Union labours of the Seced- 
ers, contained fifty Paraphrases and three of the added Hymns, 
while metres of great variety were admitted, and the standard of 
inclusion was high. At the same time the book was severely 
criticised for its arbitrary alteration of texts—a common failing 
in the mid-19th century. It is important to realise that this collect- 
ion was known in 1852 among U.P. congregations south of the 
Tweed (of which about 100 existed by 1876), and that it followed 
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a continuous sixty years of hymn-singing at least within the Relief 
Church. 

It is also necessary to observe that not only were the U.P. 
“missionary” Churches in England inevitably Scotch in character, 
but even among the old-established Presbyterian survivals in 
English Nonconiormity (consolidated in 1836) the ministers and 
sessions (with some northern exceptions) were almost invariably 
Scotsmen. The Convener of the Synod’s Psalmody Committee 
in 1857, asking what concessions had been made to English senti- 
ment in congregations, declared that very often the Hymn-book 
was not used “just because Sessions look at it from a Scotch 
stand-point”. His critic, Dr. A. P. Stewart, accepting the fact, 
added that the Synod after ten years of labour had “produced a 
bantling to which very few care to give friendly shelter” (E.P. 
Messenger, Oct. 1857). It appears, as might be expected, that 
English members of the Church were more eager to adopt hymns 
than the ruling Scots; yet when, a score of years later, it was 
desired to unite with the purely Scottish U.P. congregations in 
this country, they too were found to be far more at home in hymn- 
singing than most of their fellow-presbyters. 

The “bantling” referred to was the first English Presbyterian 
hymn-book of 1857. An earlier essay towards a hymnal in 1841 
had resulted in a small draft of specimens printed in 1844, which 
apparently never came into use (being perhaps overshadowed by 
the Scottish Disruption). But in 1847 a Synod committee was 
instructed to “purge the existing collections of . . . paraphrases 
and to make further additions of hymns”, and report. In the 
course of this other “Ten Years’ Conflict” (comparable also to the 
debate which preceded the Paraphrases of 1781) feeling ran in- 
credibly high, and charges ranged from surrender of the Metrical 
Psalms to “misappropriating” the Synod Fund for printing speci- 
men copies ! 

It is not surprising that after eight years of frustration the 
Convener (Wm. Chalmers) resigned, being succeeded by Dr. 
Weir. Ultimately the Committee’s initial choice of some 250 
hymns was reduced to 116, by omission of Paraphrases : the title 
Paraphrases and Hymns simply reflected the Scriptural basis of 
the contents. To our more dispassionate eyes the little book 
scarcely deserved its unpopularity, especially as its use was merely 
permissive.’ The names of Watts, Wesley, Montgomery and 
“Olney” account for more than half of the hymns, and there are 
bold additions. ‘‘When Israel, of the Lord beloved” was retained, 
a trophy of the discerning Relief editors of 1833. Authors still, 
or then recently, living comprised Bonar, McCheyne of Dundee, 
J. D. Burns, and even Denny of the Plymouth Brethren. But 
from the beginning hymns were drawn from Episcopacy, Method- 
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ism and Dissent, with very little from Presbytery in south or 
north. A few pieces were wrongly attributed, as “Guide me, O 
Thou great Jehovah” to “Oliver”, while Charlotte Elliott’s “My 
God, my Father” is anonymous. It is the first Presbyterian col- 
lection to be arranged in order of the XVII subjects tabled on 
the contents-page. 

In 1865 a proposal to revise the hymn-book was withdrawn for 
lack of support. Then, however, a rare thing happened. At the 
following Synod the indefatigable William Chalmers, supporting 
a London Overture, “laid on the table” a new collection of Psalms 
and Hymns, which the Court agreed should be examined during 
its meeting. Another committee was then charged with review- 
ing certain suggested emendations, and completing the volume for 
issue-! 

It seems that Dr. Hamilton, minister of Regent Square, had 
prepared the book with the help of “a large number” of other 
ministers and elders, and had sent a first draft “several months 
ago” to “all the ministers and many of the elders of the Church” ; 
their suggestions were then embodied, and no serious objections 
had ‘been made. The music was edited by Dr. E. F. Rimbault. 
The Synod expressed their “fullest confidence” in those who had 
produced the hymnal, and recommended its adoption. By this 
expeditious procedure the Church had avoided the previous deiays, 
and found itself in almost immediate possession of a new and far 
better book. The peculiar method of compilation doubtless ex- 
plains why, although Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship was 
not authorised until the Synod of 1867, a copy exists, without 
authorisation, dated 1866. The words remained unaltered but a 
good many of the tunes have been changed. The 150 Psalms are 
followed by 521 pieces, which themselves include many other ver- 
sions of Psalms from Montgomery, Watts, Lyte and others. 
Curiously Old 124th is mated also to Horatius Bonar’s Ps.24 
(“Earth is the Lord’s’’) ; “A few more years” is set, as he intended, 
to Selma. The only principle of arrangement adopted is to 
group on a page hymns of the same metre. Thus Nos. 162-165 
can all be sung to Moscow, but include hymns for Harvest, 
Children and Foreign Missions. 

This collection served the Church acceptably until after the 
Union in 1876. In that year the United Presbyterians in Scotland 
produced their excellent Presbyterian Hymnal which, not unnat- 
urally, came into service with some of their English congregations 
and, notwithstanding the Act of Union, continued to be used along- 
side of Ps. and Hys/1867. But the obvious next step in a unified 
Church was the preparation of a single hymn-book for all the 
congregations, whether English or Scottish in origin, and this was 
achieved with Church Praise. As though determined not to repeat 
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the earlier scandal the Synod committee, appointed in 1881, finish- 
ed its work and produced the new book in two years. Here a 
selection of 86 portions of Metrical Psalms precedes the hymnal 
proper, taking the place formerly held by the complete Psalter. 
Hymns etc. are then numbered 1-575, being followed by anthems. 
The arrangement, reverting to 1857, is according to subjects, tab- 
ulated at the outset. Several American revival-hymns are in- 
cluded, and there is a children’s section. 

The engagement of a distinguished professional organist, Dr. 
E. J. Hopkins, as musical editor may be taken as a sign that the 
controversy about instrumental music in churches had died down. 
It raged in the ‘fifties when St. George’s, Liverpool introduced an 
organ, and the question was debated in presbyteries and Synod, 
and argued warmly in the Messenger. 

In 1903 a need was felt for further revision, and four years 
later appeared the second Church Praise, a good collection stil! 
used by some of our smaller Churches. It follows similar lines, 
except that the selection of Metrical Psalms comes after the hymns 
which now number 624. 

But with Church Praise/1907 the series of distinctively Englisn 
books comes to an end. In Scotland a notable fusion of worship 
was attained by the provision in 1898 of a single Church Hymnary, 
serving the Established Kirk and also the Free Church, United 
Presbyterians, and certain Churches “furth of Scotland”. When 
that collection became due for revision the English Presbyterians, 
two years before the great Scottish reunion of 1929, were also 
brought in to share the Hymnary, though retaining their character- 
istic Supplement of selected Psalms in place of the complete 
Metrical Psalter. England thus became an equal partner with 
the other countries of Britain and the Dominions in the common 
Presbyterian praise. 

It is instructive to compare the material available to the com- 
pilers of 1927 with the resources of 1857. No doubt the main 
purpose of the revolt against the Psalms and Paraphrases was to 
provide respectable “Evangelical” verses for Christian men to 
sing; nor were Presbyteries likely, in the prevailing temper of 
those times, to avail themselves of the new translations by Neale 
from the Latin or Catherine Winkworth from the German, with 
many others at work in both of these fields. But before the close 
of the period the revisers of the Church Hymnary were admitting 
hymns of all ages and continents, and of many shades of belief. 

If we go in search of English Presbyterian hymn-writers, the 
qualification must usually be residence rather than birth, and even 
so the number is very small. The one outstanding name is that 
of James Drummond Burns, minister for a time at Hampstead, 
whose hymns have been widely accepted. ‘“Hushed was the 
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evening hymn” remains, of course, a general favourite. One of 
his poems furnished a fragment (unknown in Presbyterian books) 
beginning ‘“‘A voice is heard on earth” which Bp. Bickersteth placed 
in his Hymnal Companion in 1876, ‘90’ among the burial hymns : 
The mourners throng the way, and from the steeple 
The funeral bell tolls slow; 
But on the golden streets the holy people 
Are passing to and fro; 
And saying, as they meet, Rejoice ! another, 
Long waited for, is come: 
The Saviour’s heart is glad; a younger brother 
Hath reached the Father’s home. 
These lines were also approved for the first edition of the Public 
School Hymn-book/1903, though not since. 

The hymns “Jesus, and shall it ever be’”’ and “Behold a Stranger 
at the door” were written by Joseph Grigg, who for a time assisted 
the Presbyterian minister of: Silver Street, London. In 1747 he 
married a widow of means, and retired in early life to St. Albans. 
The latter hymn (written at the age of ten) was used by English 
Presbyterians in 1867, 1883, 1907, and stands in Congregationalist 
books from 1859-1951. 

The learned Dr. Alexander Grosart (1835-99), sometime min- 
ister of Prince’s Park U.P. Church, Liverpool, and later of St. 
George’s E.P. Church, Blackburn, published no less than “three 
centuries of hymns”, but his name is unknown in any hymn-book. 
Julian considered them worthy of attention by compilers. 

More recently we can also claim Patrick Miller Kirkland 
(1857-1943), for forty years minister of West Kirby. His ad- 
mirable hymn for Easter evening, “Jesus, Lord, Redeemer”, 
appears in Church Praise/1907 and the present Hymnary. It 
deserves wider recognition, and we are glad to find it in the new 
Congregational Praise/1951. 

One other writer who must not be omitted is the Rev. Nichol 
Grieve, formerly Clerk of Liverpool Presbytery. His revision of 
the Scottish Psalter appeared in evil hour in 1940 (T. & T. Clark : 
2/-) and was little noticed by the Church. Yet it was so well 
worth doing and so well done that its day may yet come. This 
small book contains all the pieces proved and loved; but he has 
also created in refreshing metrical variety a great many new 
versions with suggested tunes, and the whole collection merits 
careful study whenever Metrical Psalms next come un for re- 
consideration. His work is represented in the new editions of 
H. A. & M./1950 and Congregational Praise/1951. 

There will probably never be another independent hymnal 
produced by the English Presbyterians, and in that direction our 
story is ended; but the canon of Christian praise is never closed, 
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and the Presbyterian Church of England may yet be moved to 
compose hymns of its own worthy to stand with the best of mod- 
ern contributions to the service of song in the House of the Lord. 
(For help in collecting material the author’s warm thanks are accorded, 
among others, to the authorities of the Historical Society and the College, 


to Mr. R. S. Robson of Newcastle, and to the Rev. John Young, B.D. of 
Glasgow.) 


The World Presbyterian Alliance 


75th Anniversary — 18th September 1952 
Address delivered in St. Giles’ Cathedral, to commemorate 
the First General Council held at Edinburgh, 1877. 
by Professor R. D. WHITEHORN, M.B.E., M.A., D.D. 


We have met here this evening to worship God, rendering to 
His especially our thanks and praise for His good hand upon 
those who, at the beginning of the First Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance 75 years ago, gathered in this great Church to 
dedicate their work and their conference together to the honour 
of God’s great name and the furtherance of His Kingdom, and 
for all that has followed from that inauguration. It was Dr. 
Robert Flint, Professor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, who preached the sermon that day,—a plea (it is recorded) 
“for unity of spirit and purpose and counsel in advancing the 
kingdom of Christ in the world, especially among those who have 
the same name and belong to the same family of Churches”. As 
we look back over those 75 years, I believe we are justified in 
saying that in the minds and the actions of those who have success- 
ively guided and led the Presbyterian Alliance that spirit has al- 
ways prevailed; and that God has been pleased to use their 
labours, as Churches and as individuals, towards two great un- 
finished tasks, that of manifesting throughout the world that unity 
which pertains in Christ to all who love Him in sincerity, and that 
of proclaiming the Gospel in every land and nation—those two 
tasks which are for ever bound together in the Lord’s own prayer 
—‘that they all may be one. . . that the world may believe”. 

There have been read to us two great passages of Scripture 
tonight — and I bear in mind the heading in the Authorised Ver- 
sion of one of them — the 61st chapter of Isaiah: ‘The office of 
Christ (for He is the only Head of the Church) and ‘the forward- 
ness and blessings of the faithful’. We are thinking tonight of 
‘the forwardness’ of those faithful men who brought this Alliance 
into being, and ‘the blessings’ which God has all these years given 
to their labours. R 
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‘The forwardness’ began some years before 1877. Presby- 
terians of different lands and churches found themselves thinking 
on the same lines. The idea of a ‘Council of Presbyterians’ was 
published by Prof. Macgregor of New College, Edinburgh, in 
1868. It was advocated by Dr. McCosh, President of Princeton, 
in the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. at 
Philadelphia in 1870. It was reiterated by Dr. Garden Blaikie 
of the Free Church in 1871. In‘1873 overtures were proposed 
and approved in the Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland and of the Northern Church in the United States. In- 
formal conference took place among Presbyterian ministers and 
elders at a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in New York later 
that year; and as the outcome, in 1874 the Assemblies of several 
Churches appointed corresponding committees, which were able to 
meet on both sides of the Atlantic. The result was a conference 
in 1875 to which commissioners were appointed by 22 Churches. 
The Conference met in London, for worship at Regent Square 
Church (now, alas, to be demolished because of war damage), and 
for business in our English Presbyterian College (moved later, 
as Westminster College, to Cambridge). The commissioners 
present came from five Churches in North America, four in Scot- 
land, one each in Ireland, Wales and England, and nine on the 
continent of Europe. The constitution, which they drafted, was 
adopted by the First Council when it met, and, though now in 
process of revision, has stood through all these years. The Con- 
ference agreed that the Council should meet in Edinburgh, and 
appointed Dr. Blaikie as Convener of the General Committee, and 
also of the Scottish committee charged to make the arrangements. 
July 1876 was the appointed time; but later the American Com- 
mittee, because of the Centenary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, asked that it be postponed by a year, and this was done, 
although delegates from Australia and New Zealand were already 
on their way for 1876. An embarrassing beginning, as there nave 
heen embarrassing situations since then; but the delay enabled 
Dr. Blaikie and Dr. Philip Schaff of New York to visit many of 
the Continental Churches, and stimulate the movement there. So 
on the 3rd of July 1877, the First Council met here in St. Giles’ 
for worship and in the Free Church Assembly Hall for business. 

I trust you will not think that all that I have just been saying 
was unnecessary detail : for it shows ‘the forwardness of the faith- 
ful’, the growth of the purpose, the official consent of Presbyterian 
Churches far and wide, the carefulness and diligence of the leaders, 
their ecumenical outlook. (Yes, believe me, they freely used the 
word 75 years ago!) 

At that First Council 43 ‘Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian system’ were represented; and at its first session 
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adherence to the Alliance by 22 more was reported. The Report 
of the meetings is contained in a well-produced volume, as has 
been done also for each of the 16 Councils so far held. Many of 
the addresses and papers read have been printed in full; and 
beginning with the first. Dr. Philip Schaff’s paper on “The Con- 
sensus of the Reformed Confessions’, they form a most valuable 
collection of studies and discussions of the permanent and the 
developing factors in the life of our Churches throughout the 
world. The best minds of the Churches can be seen at work, 
setting forth the principles and advising on their application in the 
wide variety of environment of our Churches.’ The Council, it is 
made clear, has been diligent, not only in its meetings, but in the 
continuing werk of its committees and officers between meetings, 
in the fulfilment of such objects set forth in its constitution as 
these: (‘The Council shall consider questions of general interest 
to the Presbyterian community; it shall seek the welfare of 
Churches, especially such as are weak or persecuted; it shall 
gather and disseminate information concerning the Kingdom of 
Christ throughout the world; it shall commend the Presbyterian 
system as Scriptural, and as combining simplicity, efficiency and 
adaptation to all times and conditions; it shall also entertain all 
subjects directly connected with the work of Evangelisation’). In 
forming and carrying on the Alliance, it is declared, “the Presby- 
terian Churches do not mean to change their fraternal relations 
with other Churches”: that assurance of Presbyterian catholicity 
is repeated again and again. The part taken by Presbyterians in 
the International Missionary Council and the whole ecumenical 
movement is testimony to that. Think of William Paton, Visser 
’t Hooft, Robert Mackie, Marc Boegner, among the leaders. Our 
fellowship with the other great family councils of the Churches 
and with the World Council of Churches has been and is most 
fruitful. 

It is impossible this evening even to attempt to list the pro- 
ceedings of the 16 Councils; but passing from the First to the 
Fifteenth, held at Montreal in 1937 under the presidency of Prin- 
cipal Curtis, I single out the address given there by Lord Tweeds- 
muir. It is a most striking and characteristic utterance on the 
qualities of Presbyterianism which are of value for the situation 
of the Church and the world, 75 years ago, 15 years ago, and still 
to-day. 

And moreover the study of the application of the doctrine and 
churchmanship of the Reformed tradition may impress us with 
the diversity and adaptability of Presbyterianism, in the Europ- 
ean Churches, in the British Isles, in the United States of America, 
in the new Churches brought into Christ by the missionary devo- 
tion of all our Churches. It has been, and pray God always will 
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be, true of the best minds of Presbyterianism, that they have not 
forgotten the implication of that description of our Church, 
‘reformanda quia reformata’—‘capable of further reform because 
it has been reformed’. Our Presbyterian history, including the 
three-quarters of a century since the Alliance was founded, ought 
to guide us but not to fetter us. Our churchmanship is ‘reformed 
and therefore reformable’. 

I may not burden you with statistics, nor catalogue the 
Alliance’s many activities, nor even recite a roll to the praise of 
our ‘famous men’. Yet I must remind you that the membership 
of Churches in the Alliance has grown to over 100, and “repre- 
sents approximately 60 millions of Presbyterians in all parts of 
the world”. Remember how many of these now belong to auton- 
omous Churches of Africa and Asia, of Latin America and the 
Islands of the Seas. The last two Churches admitted to mem- 
bership last year were those of the Gold Coast and of Formosa. 
The Alliance is a family of Churches, older and younger, east and 
west, growing together and learning from one another. 

Besides the meetings of the whole Council, the Western Section 
—the American Continent and its neighbouring lands—has held 
annual meetings in America, on a larger scale than our Eastern 
half-yearly meetings here in Edinburgh used to be; and the East- 
ern Section, containing the rest of the world, has arranged per- 
iodic conferences of European Continental Churches—the last at 
Strasbourg in 1950. We are conscious of the need for devising 
new ways of contact for distant Churches, in Australasia, in South 
Africa, and for the Churches of Asia. But they also have attend- 
ed and valued the Councils of the Alliance. The distant are 
sometimes confronted with problems and situations for which we 
have no parallel here in Britain, or in America, or in Europe. 
But all are bound up in the fullness and complexity and diversity 
of the common concern of our family of Presbyterian Churches; 
all are the concern of each of our Churches here in our homelands. 

Again, when you think of ‘the welfare of the Churches, espec- 
ially such as are weak and persecuted’, remember the lands where 
our Presbyterian and Reformed brethren suffer by war, cruelty 
or oppression—in Korea, or Colombia, or Spain. Remember the 
perplexity and steadfastness of those in Hungary, or Czecho- 
slovakia, or China. Remember that magnificent enterprise of 
Inter-Church Aid which was fostered before the last war within 
the Alliance of Dr. Adolph Keller of Switzerland, and has grown 
from that example, in partnership with the other great families in 
the Worid Council of Churches, into so wonderful a task and 
opportunity for us all. 

Think also of the succession of Presbyterian scholars and 
theologians whose work has enriched and challenged not only our 
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own but all the Churches—men like Schaff and d’Aubigné and 
Monod; Barth and Brunner ; the Baillies and the Niebuhrs. Think 
of the succession of Secretaries of the Alliance and of its Sections 
—Blaikie the ardent pioneer; Matthews the Irishman from New 
York (whom I remember well in the church in which I was 
brought up), General Secretary for 25 years when our office was 
in London; Fleming with his office in Edinburgh; Roberts and 
Masters and Pugh of the Western Section in Philadelphia; Ham- 
ilton, General Secretary for 21 years and incomparable Editor of 
“The Presbyterian Register”, on whom fell the burden and prob- 
lems of the second world war years. Think of great Treasurers 
like Mr. Mill here or Mr. Liggett in U.S.A. Think of the success- 
ion of ministers and elders commissioned Counc'l by Council to 
represent their Churches and bring back to their Assemblies the 
fruits of their conference. 

I ask you to think also of the growing part taken by the 
Women of the Presbyterian Churches in association with the 
Alliance; and of the new interest which has come in the world- 
wide outlook of Presbyterian Youth, with their two conferences 
at Montpellier and Newbattle since 1948. In all these ways the 
intercourse of our Churches in the Alliance has been a source of 
strength. Thank God for ‘the blessings of the faithful’ into 
whose labours we are entered. 

Seventy-five years ago in Edinburgh the Council of the 
Alliance first met. London, Philadelphia, Belfast, Aberdeen, 
Cardiff, Montreal—these have been a few of its other meeting- 
places. Four years ago (the first Council, strangely enough, held 
in Geneva) it met for the sixteenth time. The second great war, 
even more than the first, had brought strain and difficulty for the 
Alliance, and isolation and oppression for many of its member 
Churches, especially in Europe. “The Presbyterian Register’ still 
kept many of the Churches in touch, but not all: personal contact 
and visitation were scarcely possible, except for the Swiss. The 
Western Section could do more in its own area than the Eastern 
—and how generously since the war the West has borne the main 
burden of finance. The Geneva Council of 1948, meeting after 
eleven years’ interval, was almost bound to mark a new stage. 
It was decided to move the headquarters to Geneva, for easier 
contact with the Continental Churches, both in the west and the 
east of Europe, and for easier contact with the World Council of 
Churches and other great organisations centred in Geneva. Here 
was an opening up in unexpected ways of developments which 
had been long foreseen and desired. But still there rests upon 
the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and England and Ireland 
and Wales a large measure of responsibility, for fuller under- 
standing, continuing interest, Christian generosity and earnest 
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praver. It is the task of the British Churches Committee to guide 
and suggest, as a common organ within the Alliance, in the ful- 
filment of our Churches’ responsibility. 

“Other men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours”. 
We thank God, and offer to Him the heritage which He has given 
us, praying that we may be enabled by His grace to serve Him 
therein with all His children everywhere. May ‘the forwardness 
and the blessings of the faithful’ be durs also, that, as was written 
in the Solemn League and Covenant, “we, and our posterity after 
us, may live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell 
in the midst of us”. 


REVIEWS 


Daniel Defoe by Francis Watson (Men and Books Series). Longmans 
Green & Co. Illustrated. 1952. 10/6d. 

The subject of this work is a man whose writings and character have 
ever stimulated the widest interest. Mr. Francis Watson has edded yet 
another study which will take its place as an authoritative bicgraphy. 
Defoe was referred to by Calamy “as a certain warm person who thought 
himself well qualified for the management of any argument, though not 
always apt to consider consequences”; later generations have thought of 
him only as author of Robinson Crusoe; students of the Age of Anne cannot 
ignore his activities nor his political writings; the history of Journalism 
regards him as one of its pioneers; Presbyterians honour him as a student 
at one of its early Academies who took an important place in the post- 
Restoration period when Dissent was entering the fabric of our political 
life. All these aspects are competently dealt with here in six chapters, so 
well written that they hold attention from beginning to end, reading as 
engrossingly as a detective novel. This detective instinct is the only ap- 
proach to any interpretation of the character and activities of Defoe, the 
man of mystery to his own and later generations. 

As Mr. Watson shows he lived in difficult times, particularly for Dis- 
senters! Added to political and religious controversies were the social and 
economic results of the Great Plague and the Great Fire. These—as the 
two Wars of our own times—dated events that immediately followed them, 
and impressed themselves on those who grew up in London under their 
shadow. Defoe attended Charles Morton’s Academy at Newington Green, 
one of his fellow students was Timothy, later the Rev. Timothy, Cruso. 
Later in “The Review” his own abandonment of the Ministry as a career 
is referred to as a disaster, but he left his mark on his times as have other 
laymen, all the better for his Dissenting outlook and training. Mr. Watson 
treats this early period carefully, following with the early adventures as a 
soldier under Monmouth, the first commercial ventures and travels about 
the English countryside, which provided training for his first years as 
Secret Agent, pamphleteer, and political journalist. How these led him to 
the Pillorv and the adulation of the London Mob should be read as Mr. 
Watson tells the story in Chapter IV. “The Great Polygrapher”. Our own 
preference is for his “Defoe in miniature, a well constructed short story 
founded on careful reporting”, the ‘Apparition of one Mrs. Veal’, although 
‘The Consolidator’ which urged Dissenters to unite is of more interest to our 
own history. 
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As the political uncertainties of the times allowed the British nation to 
settle down in a calmer climate under the Hanoverian Succession, Defoe 
found that journalism was a less paying proposition. This book shows how, 
aiways an omniverous reader and collector of information (see his Library 
pp. 173-4) “he wasted nothing. Into all his writings he poured what he 
collected, and because Robinson Crusoe is a masterpiece men have studied 
to discover and analyse its ingredients .. . whatever else it has since turned 
out to be, Robinson Crusoe was a travel-book, written for those who enjoyed 
travel-books by one who enjoyed them himself”. 

This study of Defoe is one to be purchased, recommended to others and 
added to Presbyterian Libraries. Mr. Francis Watson is to be thanked for 
its composition, and his publishers Messrs. Longmans for the beautiful 
printing, the gay cover, and the elegant production of this important book. 

Mr. Watson will we hope forgive us for a few criticisms. In the 
account of ‘Giving Alms No Charity’ Sir Humphrey Mackworth is referred 
to as one of the founders of the S.P.C.K. This title was unknown in 1704 
The Society for the Reformation of Manners was its then title, and Sir 
Humphrey Mackworth with the support of influential Dissenting interests 
in the City of London, founded a Society which had a great social effect on 
Defoe’s times. Harley used Defoe as his trusted secret agent, and although 
this is dealt with in the.text, a reference to the Portland Papers should have 
been considered for the Reading Note which closes the book. Nor do we 
think that Bristol has had fair treatment. The 1692 bankruptcy was followed 
by a residence there which is treated with illustrations in Thomas Wright's 
‘Life of Daniel Defoe’ enlarged edition of 1931. If Mr. Watson has evi- 
dence that the ‘Essay on Projects’ was not written there, he might have 
given it. At any rate the Sunday Gentleman who frequented the Red Lion 
Inn could not have avoided conversation with Bristol seamen, and much 
of his Seamanship later exhibited in Robinson Crusoe might have been 
acquired then. Bristol, like Halifax in Yorkshire takes pride in its hospit- 
ality to Defoe the children’s author. 

In April 1931 the Bi-Centenary of Defoe’s death at Ropemaker’s Alley 
was celebrated with an Exhibition and Commemorative Meeting in Stoke 
Newington, the London Borough with which he had close associations. The 
Library there possesses a Defoe Collection of some importance. This Col- 
lection is not mentioned in the Reading Note, nor is there any reference to 
that assidous collector of detail, whose knowledge of Defoe was intimate— 
the late Thomas Wright of Olney. L.W.K 


The Teaching of Jesus on Prayer by Rev. Lewis Maclachlan (pp. 96. James 
Clarke & Co. 1952. 3/6d.) 

In “The Teaching of Jesus on Prayer” the Rev. Lewis Maclachlan has 
written an even better book than his popular “Intelligent Prayer” (1946). 
He keeps to as simple language as possible in making his points and elabor- 
ates them with wit and wisdom. His exposition of the Lord’s Prayer is 
particularly telling and helpful. It is curious that in this book, which seldom 
mentions the Church, and never, we think, denominational differences, there 
should be so marked a Protestant, and even Presbyterian, tone and temper. 
While the reviewer trusts he has benefitted from reading this book, the 
real test will -be its use to young people who have recently made profession 
of faith and wish for help in developing Christian habits and ways of using 
their time: J.F.M. 
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The Church in the Desert. 

The Hugnenot .Society of London has just published as Vol. 43 the 
Correspondance de Jaques’ Serces, Vol. 7. It is a handsome volume and we 
congratulate the Society and the Printer on the format and the type. 

The contents are worthy of the manner of presentation. The volume 
will be of absorbing interest to all students of “The Church in the Desert” 
during the years 1720-1747. Personalities and problems are vividly por- 
trayed, and a story of amazing courage, infinite resource, and Christian 
charity can be easily followed. 

New light its cast on the character of Jaques Serces. From his two 
English works known to the present writer, one knew him as a sound 
scholar, a courteous defender of the faith, who, by a ready pen, challenged 
Romanism on scriptural and religious grounds. These letters show him to 
be also a man of affairs, a wise statesman, an indefatigable worker, the con- 
fident of men in high position in Church and State. In the work the Du Plau 
controversy was at the lowest a great distraction, at the highest an agony 
scarce to be endured. Time and again he must have been tempted to lay 
the burden down. But he could not. Love of Christ and love of France 
demanded that he carry on. ; 

The figure of A. Court looms large in these letters. What an amazing 
man. Rightly he may be called the Restorer of the Church. He made 
plans. He kept the exiles togéther. He gave advice about holding meetings 
and assemblies. He gave them an order of service for underground services. 
The care of all the Churches was upon him. And it had all to be done 
under the shadow of the all powerful King of France. Violence was in 
danger of ruining all, but he insisted that force was born only of despair. 
Their chance of survival lay in hope and trust in the ruling purposes of 
God. In this his Committee in Geneva—of whom we only mention Lullin— 
was behind him, and the provision made for the hard pressed churches is 
amazing in its extent, its ingenuity, and its result. 

Of deepest interest is the picture we have of the Churches themselves. 
We see them brought before Kings and Governors. We see them harried in 
the dragonades, we see them crushed by fines, we see them sent to prison, 
to the galleys, and to death. We enter with the sympathy of a Serces or a 
Court into the cases where men’s hearts failed them and they recanted. We 
rejoice in those who accepted every loss rather than betray their faith. 

One interesting feature in the letters is the tension in the hearts of men 
who had the chance of escape. It is the Refugee problem of our day all 
over again. Should they stay and help to save France. Should they go and 
find themselves without a country. Could they leave part of their family 
behind. Some said “No, we must stay”. Some said Yes. By their dis- 
persion Prussia, Holland, and England were enriched, but something went 
out of the life of France. 


We look forward to the Second Volume, and hope it will have a full 
index of Subjects as well as Persons. In this way a new chapter in 
Hugnenot history will open up to many. 

The volume is issued for private circulation. Only 400 copies have been 
printed. Our Historical Society is fortunate to possess a copy, and we are 
grateful for the gift. 


J. M. RicHarpson. 


What is the Presbyterian Church. F. G. Healey, pp. 8. Price 4d. 

Into.a very small compass the General Secretary has packed a great deal 
of “information of an introductory sort about the Presbyterian Church”. 
This aim, given in the foreword, is truly fulfilled. Under five headings, 
Understanding the Faith, Worship, Church Government, Each and All, Other 
Presbyterian Churches, we are given a bird’s eye view of the foundation, 
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work and witness of our Church and its place in Christendom. One quest- 
ion is left in our minds about this pamphlet—would the General Secretary 
at some future date not contemplate expanding this into a much larger 
pamphlet or perhaps into a book r 

Presbyterianism. J. M. Barkley, pp. 67, Belfast, 1951, price 1/-. 

Dr. Barkley is one of the younger theologians of the Irish Church, who 
has the distinction of being the first and only Presbyterian to receive the 
D.D. degree of Trinity College, Dublin, by thesis. This booklet was written 
to be used in the Study Groups of the Girls’ Auxiliary, which in Ireland 
is the Junior department of the Women’s Missionary Association. It 1s a 
scholarly piece of work, and as such, it is first rate. But one wonders if it 
is not too indigestible for girls in their teens or early twenties. However 
as a guide to Presbyterian theology and Orders, it would be hard to find 
a better. Its fifteen brief chapters are full of quotations from the Fathers 
of the Reformed Faith. But it is not all quotations. Here for instance, 
is Dr. Barkley’s defence of Infant Baptism and his criticism of the views 
of our Baptist Brethren. “The Baptists argue that because there is no 
clear case of Infant Baptism in the New Testament, only adults should be 
baptised. That there should be no specific reference in the New Testament 
to the Baptism of an infant, seems a formidable difficulty credited by the 
Baptists to discredit all who do not accept their practice. However the 
Baptists have a much more formidable difficulty to overcome in that there 
is no reference of any kind, explicit or implicit, in the New Testament, to 
the baptism of anyone who was a professing believer in the distinctively 
Baptist sense. There are references to the Baptism of professing believers, 
but these are all such that any other Christian Church would baptise as 
well as the Baptists. So the boasted advantage of the Baptist disappears. 
They cannot quote the case of a single person who, as an infant, was left 
unbaptised when his Parents accepted the Christian Faith and received 
Christian Baptism, and who having come to years of discretion, was then 
baptised on his own profession. There must (if the Baptist view is correct) 
have been many such cases during the Apostolic age”. 


The Presbyterian World. Vol. XXI. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8 1952. 

When Presbyterians get despondent about the smallness of their numbers 
as compared with other denominations, they would do well to turn to Tne 
Presbyterian World, the official organ of the World Presbyterian Alliance. 
There each national Church can see itself as part of a World Family of 
Presbyterians. And what a large family ! One article in the September 
number, entitled, “Reformed and Presbyterian Representatives meet at 
Lund, tells us that these representatives comprise more than a fourth of the 
poet conference body, and were by far the largest confessional group at 
Lund. 

Thus this Quarterly Journal can open our eves to far horizons, and is 
therefore indispensable to all who want to know how our fellow Churchmen 
are faring in other lands. The general layout is as follows :—Editorial, 
Articles, News of the Churches, and lastly, brief book reviews. English 
Presbyterians should have a special interest in the Alliance, for through 
men like the Rev. J. M. Richardson and the Rev. W. S. Robertson, they 
have kept in close touch with its work, and have contributed much to its 
witness. Professor J. Y. Campbell of Westminster College has written an 
article in the December number on—The New Testament Presbyterate, 
which no one should omit to read. In the other numbers among many 
interesting articles there is one that is of both deep and serious importance— 
that by J. E. Goff on, Persecution of Evangelicals in Columbia (June num- 
ber). It makes sad reading. Here is the concluding paragraph: “No-one 
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knows the number of stones thrown at Protestants and their houses and 
their churches. In some places, merchants will not sell to them; in many 
places their children cannot attend public schools; at times their sick are 
deprived medical treatment in public hospitals because they will not confess 
their sins to a priest; in some areas of the country the judges will not 
perform civil marriages for them. They are insulted and maligned, threat- 
ened and cursed, Some of them must meet in secret to worship God, and 
keep their Bibles hidden. They will suffer the loss of all things, but they 
will not deny Christ”. We contend that our Presbyterian Church bears a 
close likeness to the Early Church in government and practice. But in 
Columbia we can go further and say that it is also like the Early Church 
in its suffering. May God use our Church’s suffering to-day as He did in 
the first century to be a means of furthering the Gospel’s conquest among 
men! The Presbyterian World will help all its readers to be not only, more 
interested in our fellow Presbyterians in all lands, but it will enable us 
~ pray more effectively for those of our belowed brethren who suffer for 
Christ. 


S. J. Knox. 


The Protestant Dissenting Deputies by Bernard Lord Manning. Edited by 
J. Ormerod Greenwood. Cambridge University Press. 1952. £2 10s. Od. 

The “and I will walk at liberty” of the Psalmist has little real meaning 
to those who have never been in chains. The nonconformist of our century 
has little knowledge of the years behind, when liberty in religious, education- 
al and social life was a monopoly enjoyed by those belonging to the 
Established Church. Here is a book which relates in scholarly detail how 
our present liberty in these matters was step by step secured, during two 
centuries and a half of cautious and persistent effort. 

The late B. L. Manning wrote many acceptable books including “Essays 
in Orthodox Dissent” before he was entrusted by the “Protestant Dissenting 
Deputies” with the sixteen odd volumes of their Minutes beginning 9 Nov- 
ember 1732, and asked to prepare some account of their history for the 
bi-centenary in 1932. The books then in the care of The Guildhall Library 
went to Jesus College, Cambridge, where Manning was Fellow and Senior 
Tutor. Very soon it became clear that any work on them would require 
time and full documentation. When Manning died on 8 December 1941 
the manuscript was incomplete. The present co-Secretary, Mr. J. Ormerod 
Greenwood undertook to complete and prepare for the press an opus which 
is only in part now before the public. 

So many were the issues upon which the Lay Deputies of the Three 
Denominations joined battle that their Minutes provide almost virgin soil 
for the student of religious and philanthropic and civil life of the past two 
centuries. 

This volume is divided into three parts, treating of the Constitution of 
the Deputies, their years of defensive activity, and the period following the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts in 1828 fruitful in accomplishment. 
This section ends in the present, but shows that the Deputies do not consider 
their usefulness at an end and themselves an archaism. The last part should 
have a great public overseas. The Deputies had always regarded them- 
selves as trustees for Dissenters at home and emigrated. The one Parliament 
still covered both and the Establishment with its prerogatives was a danger 
anywhere. In this aspect their activities were associated with the Libera- 
tion and other. philanthropic Societies. The Lay Deputies whose object 
was to secure religious liberty and religious equality always co-operated 
with other bodies whose aims were similar. 

The book closes with useful Appendices. In the list of works consulted 
we cannot but notice the omission of Drysdale’s History. There is mention 
of Mr. K, M. Black’s Scots Churches in England, but this was written fifty 
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years ago before the John Black Papers were accessible . The recovery 
of much MS.S. material on English Presbyterianism. The English Pres- 
byterian portion would have been inproved by consultation with our College 
at Cambridge, or with our President! _ This is pointed out in no complain- 
ing spirit, but a book of this scope and character is taken by students as 
the very last word on its subject ! 

The Cambridge University Press have given form and reality in their 
usual superlative fashion to Mr. Manning’s work. It could not have been 
produced at a lower cost, and we would advise the wealthy to buy it and 
present it to those less well- funded, who should read and digest it, passing 
its contents on to the younger Presbyterian generation who benefit by its 
fruits. 

In this connection we would suggest to the Deputies that an outline be 
prepared, and printed for the use of Study Circles, Literary Societies and 
Discussion Groups. In these modern days when Free-Churchmanship is 
reaping the harvest of long years of struggle for civil liberties all the 
Denominations and religious Societies could use such an outline and perhaps 
link themselves more closely with the rank and file of the bodies they stand 


to represent. 
L.W.K. 





Wanted a Clock 


Since 1946 those using our rooms at George Street (which are entirely 
without daylight) have found the absence of a clock a great disadvantage. 
There are no rays of the sun to remind them of the passage of time. Maybe 
somewhere in England is a:Grandfather’s Clock whose presence would com- 
memorate the donor, sound the hours and dignify our New Premises to 
which it would later be removed. L.W 
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PRESBYTERIANA 


4 PRESBYTERY ON A STEAMSHIP 
Extracted from Minutes of The Presbytery of London. 

“On board the Steam Ship Great Eastern, the second day of August, 
one thousand, eight hundred and fifty nine years—which time and 
place the Presbytery of London, being met and duly constituted, seder- 
unt Mr. Keedy (Modr p.t.) Messrs Chalmers, Ballantyne, Thompson, 
Fisken, White, Duncan, Burns and Dr. Weir (Mins) Messrs Ritchie, 
Scadlock, Macaulay, Mackay, Tulloch, Dingwall (Elders). 

Mr. Keedy having stated what arrangements had been made for 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the new Church, 
introduced John Scott Russell Esq. C.E. who had undertaken to la 
it—whereupon the Presbytery proceeded in a body to the ends | 
passing from the Great Eastern in boats to the shore and along 
Millwall, to the appointed spot. After praise, in which the audience 
cordially united and solemn prayer offered’ up by the Moderator, the 
stone was laid by John Scott Russell Esq., who thereafter delivered 
an address to the assembled worshippers. The meeting was also 
addressed by Messrs. Duncan and Chalmers. A vote of thanks having 
been tendered to Mr. Scott, the benediction was pronounced, and the 
Presbytery adjourned to meet in the usual place on the second Tues- 
day of October. 


REGENT SQUARE 
Elsewhere in this number is an article by-an eminent architectural auth- 


ority printed as received from its author, with two emendations. There 
are those who know the history of this historic Congregation from within 
who may feel that certain points have been omitted. It is hoped that anyone 
having information concerning the fabric and its architects will write The 
Editor. It is desired that information about Thomas Arnold be collected 
for the Society’s Archives, and photographs of ‘the Institute both interior 
and exterior. Could anyone make a rough plan of its ground and upper 
floors, naming the rooms and their uses? It is also known that a drawing 
or plan showing the exterior of the Vestry and Waiting Room Wall ex- 
isted. This showed the steps which before the alterations of either 1860 or 
1904 led up from the passage to the old Vestry of 1828. When the Church 
was built this and the small room off the porch later adapted as a Cloak- 
room were connected by this passage, as the land to the South had not been 
acquired. 

“The Thistle” used to have a picture of the Young Men’s Room where 
Robert Whyte held his Bible Class above the Vestibule. A picture of this 
would be welcomed. There may be some who possess photographs taken 
from the parapet of The Towers. Many will remember climbing the wind- 
ing stairs and the long wooden ladders above on a fine summer Sunday to 
view London. At the same time information about the daughter Church 
at Somers Town could be included. Photographs of The Flower Show 
at which both Congregations exhibited are also desired. 

With regards to Rohe about Regent Square, copies of the following 
are very much needed. 

Davy. Architectural Precedents. 1840. 
Brough. Regent Square. 1928. 
Jenkins. Ginx’s Baby. Any Edition. 
Hamilton. Complete Edition of Collected Works. 
Hamilton. Pamphlets by. 
MS.S. Letters. By Ministers Irving to Roberton. 
L.W.K. 
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SAMUEL FAIRCLOUGH (1594—1677). 


Early in 1648 a thirty-page pamphlet appeared, with the title, “A Designe 
to save the Kingdome: or, An ardent Endeavour to Cure the unbrotherly 
breaches and other Epedemicall diseases of the Times”. It is said on the 
title-page to be by “S. F.”, but no identification seems to have been attempted 
by bibliographers. 

It is an earnest, kindly, but somewhat wordy exhortation to brotherly 
love. Its aim and tone are in accord with the life and views of Fairclough, 
and he was most probably the author. Though his conscience did not allow 
him either to take the Engagement in 1650 or to remain in the Church of 
England in 1662, he was a brotherly and moderate man. He would have 
agreed to Ussher’s plan for a modified episcopacy : after his ejection in 1662 
he lived with his youngest son, a conforming minister, and went every 
Sunday to the parish church. He is described (Nonc. Mem. ii.432) as an 
excellent peacemaker, and as lamenting “the divisions of the — of God”. 


1859 PROPOSAL: AN INTERESTING FORECAST. 


On 19 March 1953 an informal party was held in The Committee Room 
at Marylebone Church to celebrate the 40th Anniversary of the founding 
of our Society, whose aims and achievements are now widely known. It 
does not, however, appear to have been recorded before that the founding 
of such a Societv was proposed as long ago as the year 1859 by Rev. Robert 
Steel of Cheltenham. At the time there was little response, but his pronosal 
may have influenced Alexander Drysdale, whose History of English Pres- 
byterianism some thirty years later bore as its sub-title “Its Rise, Decline 
and Revival”. Mr. Steel’s letter to the September Presbyterian Messenger 
leads off the Correspondence Columns and is printed below. It was directlv 
followed bv a letter from Professor M’Crie announcing his discoverv of 
the Original Minutes of The Westminster Assembly “after some inauiries 
- po a few difficulties” in Dr. Williams’ Library, Red Cross Street, 

ondon, 


HISTORY OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND 


To The Editor of the English Presbyterian Messenger. 

Sir—It has occurred to me that an attempt should he made to collect 
materials for a proper elucidation of the History of Presbyterianism in 
England. Hitherto its facts have bgen distorted or concealed, and few are 
aware of what the Church of our fathers has been in this land. I beg, 
therefore, to suggest the formation of a “Presbvterian Historical Society”, 
whose head-quarters might be in London, and whose annual meeting might 
he held ahout the time of the Meeting of Svnod, at the place where the 
Supreme Court is held. The business of this Societv would be to collect all 
the records of Presbvterianism. whether histories of places of worship, of 
bequests and foundations, or biographies of divines who belonged to our 
Church. I have been struck to find in the South-West of England how 
many chapels now belonging to Independents were originally Presbyterian. 
It is well known how manv more are now Socinian. The facts connected 
with these would be valuable. There were also schools of the prophets, 
such as at Gloucester, where Bishop Butler commenced his studies, of which 
it would be interesting to know more. Individual congregations, dating 
from the Commonwealth, have their striking histories, all of which the 
Church would be better for knowing. Were branches formed at every 
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Presbytery seat, and contributions brought by the various brethren, addition- 
al pleasure, profit, and brotherly intercourse would be given to those meet- 
ings of our Church courts, which are not generally very edifying or profit- 
able. I am too much of an ecclesiastic to decry against Presbyteries, and 
I am sure my brethren will acquit me of any wish to lessen the business of 
our courts; but we evidently want something to engage our common 
attention, which would cement’us more, and give us greater enthusiasm 
about our common Zion, The cultivation of our history I deem to be 
highly conducive to this. There is something grand in the idea of an histor- 
ical Church, and we possess that even in England. The Westminster As- 
sembly, the minutes of which have been recently disentombed by our 
respected Professor—the day of St. Bartholomew—the subsequent separation 
of Presbyterian congregations and ministers—the decline, fall, and revival 
of the cause, have each and all an interest sufficiently engaging, and with 
which we ought all to be familiar. 

Were the contributions of each Presbyterial branch sent into the Central 
Society, they ‘might be of great service in the preparation of a volume on 
the History of Presbyterianism in England. Such a work by a competent 
hand is a desideratum. The Presbyterian Church is making rapid strides 
over the world. All branches are looking to England. Let us rise to our 
position. 

I may also observe how valuable and full of incident would some sketches 
of the past history of our Church be for the pages of our denominational 
periodical. But I need not enlarge at present on. all the advantages to be 
derived from the proposed society I will rejoice to hear from any brother 
regarding this suggestion, either through your pages, or directly to myself, 

I am, Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert STEELE. 


Cheltenham, August 11th, 1859. 
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Lady Margaret Divinity Professor 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT 





Constitution 


1, The title of the Society shall be THe PressytTeRiANn 
HisToRICAL Society OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings and 
other relevant objects, all of which shall become the property of 


the Presbyterian Church of England, the Society acting as 
custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The annual 
personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and Congregations 
appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Correspondents to have the 
voting rights of members; a payment of £5 5s. shall constitute 
the donor a Life-member. The permanent subscription for a 


Society or Institution shall be £10 10s. Members are entitled 
to the “Journal”. 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of the 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and Con- 
vener of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers. Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the town 
in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be given 
to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the same 
at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at such Annual 
Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 


(Members are asked to note that the Constitution—wrong owing to an 


error in the typed copy a} us—is now correctly printed and last year’s 
omissions are regrett 





